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Is quality so important? 


N your plant one worker fills hundreds of cans a day. 
In the home kitchen one woman empties only a few 
cans a day. 


That housewife is able to give the contents of those cans a 


very close inspection. She is sure to—for she’s trying to 
feed her family wisely. 


Is quality important? You know it is. And so many things 


RY affect it. For one—what is worse than getting snowed under 
\\ in the rush, with not enough equipment to handle the 
load? Or—not enough cans? 


It is an important part of Canco Service to furnish you all 
the cans you need when you need them—and good cans too. 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS _OF TIN PLATE + BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
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PHELPS CAN CO 
WEIRTON,W.VA.. TIN CANS | 
-\ CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIM ORE, MD. 
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The Ayars New Perfection 
Pea and Bean Filler 


Only Filler On The Market With a Slowly Revolving Hopper 


Peas do not stick to one side of hopper and get cold. Proof of the fact that this is a decided im- 
provement is the number of canners who have had their older machines equipped with these hoppers 
after using machines without revolving hoppers. One company alone had between 25 and 30 
machines equipped with revolving hoppers this year. 


NO-CAN NO-FILLER ATTACHMENT that works perfectly. | Will not allow any peas 


or beans to go on floor if can should fail to be put in runway. 


Fills Smaller Grades of Sweets of Strictly Fancy Quality at high speed without any variation what- 
soever in the fill. ; 


Write for Prices and Special Discount on Early orders. . 


Ayars Machine Company, 
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OUR BUSINESS IS FOUNDED UPON: 


Cans-—sScientifically manufactered. 


Closin g Mach Ines—Dependable, simple in operation. 


Service—Unexcelled, “THERE” when needed. 


Ask any of our satisfied customers 
Then 
Ask us for our proposition. 


The Metal Package Corp., of New York. 


Boyle Plant 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters 


Every open link style of detachable chain, running 
under a working strain, becomes longer than it was 


and should be. 


Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters are tools using a 
compound leverage principle, by which hooks of 
detachable chain links are easily drawn together to 
take up the wear and stretch. 


Keep detachable chain of proper length, with Ideal Chain 
Pat. Sept. 8, 1914 Adjusters, so that the links correctly fit the pitch line of the 
sprockets on which they run, and you will prevent delays and more than double the life of your chain. 


We sell Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters with the distinct understanding that if they are not satisfactory we will ac- 
cept their return. Thousands of these adjusters have been sold and are saving money for their users. 


A decriptive pamphlet, showing prices and sizes, will be mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 


Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Ensilage Distributors. 
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PROMPT SERVICE 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 


Ya\ iver 


TAN 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


Yar 


‘ax 


Yaniv 


CHICcAGco. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


| 


LANDRETH 
Il 
GARDEN 
Spot or 1925 Crop Seeds 
WE OFFER 
Corn Okra Cabbage Cucumber 

Beet | Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 


Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower Dwarf Lima Beans 
or Any Other Varieties You May Want 
FUTURE OR 1926 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1926 crop is harvested, write us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service and careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 142nd year in the business. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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UNITED STATE! 


rerere 


factories 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE BUCHANAN 


U Chicago Sales Office 
111 West Street 
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The MORRAL 
Corn Husker 


SINGLE or DOUBLE 


The MORRAL 
Corn Cutter 


SINGLE or DOUBLE CU1 


W. R. Roach & Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Morral Bros. 
Morral, Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 

Your letter of the 29th is just before the writer and I must say 
the equipment you have furnished usin the way of Double Huskers 
and Corn Cutters has proven more than satisfactory and I want to 
particularly thank you at this time for the splendid way you have 
taken care of the business we have given you, and the ‘service you 
have rendered us. 


We like your Double Huskers and we like your Corn Cutters, 
and when we are in the market for further equipment of this kind 
we surely will be glad to take the matter in question up with you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. R. Roach, President. 


Dec. 31, 1925 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO, 
Portland, Maine. 

Morral Bros. 
Morral, Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 

Our preference in “CORN CUTTERS" is the ““MORRAL.” Our 
additional purchase of Morral cutter equipment in 1925 and 1926 is 
our confirmation, no other types having been purchased. 


Feb. 2, 1926 


Yours truly, 
George B. Morrill, President 


It will pay you to write at once for prices‘and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 
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IN YOUR PLANT |. 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 


P. O. Drawer 25 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


A MONITOR Blancher will make 
good. Its not so such what it 
does for the other fellow — its 
what it will do in your plant on 
your stock that we make the basis 
of the sale. 


It will blanch your stock such as 
Peas, String Beans, White Beans, 
Spinach, Beets, etc.— whatsoever 
you pack, to perfection, without 
injury, waste or loss. 

There is only one thing left and 
that is durability and the MON- 
ITOR has that toa high degree. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto., Md. 
Leavitt & Eddington Co. 
Ogden, Utah 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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High Speed Automatic Can Closing Machine 


May 17, 1926 


One AMSCO-SIX handles the full output of any filling machine. 
High Speed without Spill or Waste! 


The Max Ams Machine Company 
101 Park Avenue New York City 
Branches: Chicago and London 


Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 49th year. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year, - - - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 


ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADB Co. 
Address all communications to THE CANNNG TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


IN’T IT THE TRUTH?”—Campbell’s little 

house organ, “The Optimist,” published by 

Campbell Soup Co., says everything so well, 

and some of them so much like we would like to be able 

to say them, that we frequently feel like quoting it. 
And here is one of them: 


THE HELPFUL VITAMIN AND THE AVERAGE CITIZEN 


A national characteristic of the American people is to give 
certain new theories and new words a vogue out of all pro- 
portion to the popular understanding of the subject. Einstein’s 
theory of relativity, for example, has become almost a part of 
our speech, yet it is doubtful if one person in a thousand has 
any conception of what it is all about. 


And we have witnessed similar phenomena in the public’s 
reception of the various theories in connection with calories, 
granular fats and vitamins. In the case of the last named, the 
vogue has been the greatest, because, like relativity, the word 
itself sounds momentous, mouth-filling and mysterious. 


While perhaps nitrogenous, the chemical composition of 
the vitamin remains to be determined. The name is given to 
certain unknown components or attributes of food which have 
been found to be necessary parts of diet. However, it has 
never been proved that quantities of vitamins in: excess of 
—_ found in a normal, balanced diet are of any particular 
venefit. ee 


The relative values in vitamins of canned foods in relation 
to home cooked fresh foods. has long been a subject of con- 
troversy, and to determine it, thorough and long continued 
experiments, involving the special feeding’ of thousands upon 
thousands of guinea pigs, have been carried on during the past 
several years at Teachers College, Columbia Uinversity. 

These experiments have been financed by the National 
Canners Association, but have been carried out under an iron- 
clad contract which calls for the complete publication of all 
results, whether beneficial or injurious to the cause of the can- 
ners. 

In reporting the results of experiments covering vitamin 
C to the convention of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, Dr. Walter H. Eddy stated that the canning pro- 
cess, instead of destroying this vitamin, actually preserved it. 

_ Canned cabbage, he reported, contained five times as much 
vitamin C as boiled fresh cabbage. Canned peas contained 
more vitamins than cooked fresh peas. In experiments with 
other fruits and vegetables the canning process was found to 
act as a preservative of vitamin C. 

Dr. Eddy declared that the experiments have demonstrated 
re the agent which destroys this vitamin is not heat, but oxi- 

ation. 


“The amount of free oxygen that becomes active in the 
boiling of fresh vegetables results in the oxidation of a large 
percentage of vitamin C. In the sealed cans, however, the 
supply of oxygen is limited and is soon exhausted. 


“Now, it would be natural to say, ‘What difference does it 
make whether the vitamine destruction in the cans is little or 
great? The foods are afterward poured out of the cans and 
cooked again, so that the vitamins are destroyed anyway.’ 

“However, experience shows that this is not the case. Only 
a small portion of the vitamins which are preserved by the 
canning process is found to be destroyed in the reheating pro- 
cess. 

“The reason is that in the cans the vegetables have gotten 
rid of all free oxygen. When they are reheated they are 
again exposed to oxygen, but it does not readily penetrate, 
and most of the vitamins that survived the canning process 
survive the reheating process.” 


The progress of scientific research is constantly revealing 
new and valuable qualities in the tomato. Tomatoes have been 
adopted by the U. S. Army as the best known antiscorbutic; 
they are more effective as a blood cleanser than any other 
food; they are invaluable as a diuretic, or corrective stimu- 
lant for the kidneys, and they are prized by the medical pro- 
fession as a laxative. 


They have, to a high and perhaps unequaled degree, the 
quality of quenching thirst; they are widely recommended as a 
remedy for obesity and are more easily and quickly digested 
than any other fruit or vegetable known to man. 

In addition to these varied characteristics, characteristics 
which are already known to the medical schools and the lead- 
ing dieticians, it has long been recognized that the tomato is 
more blest with the three vitamins, A, B and C, than any other 
food, and that Campbell’s Tomato Soup is the ideal vehicle to 
convert them to the good of mankind. Dr. Eddy says that 
canned foods are actually superior, from the standpoint of 
health, to home cooked foods, and while we were sure of this 
all along, it is pleasant to have our convictions corroborated 
by the highest authority. 

But while it is comforting to know that our products are 
copiously supplied with these necessary adjuncts, we are far 
from wishing to pose as vitamin purveyors to a rachitic public, 
blighted by beri-beri and scurvy. Dr. Eddy says that the or- 
dinary man gets all the vitamins he needs, but he warns 
against the danger of dieting—to reduce weight, for instance— 
unless the dieter is careful to include food that has all the vita- 
mins necessary. 

We seem to be growing saner in the matter of eating, and 
even the docs are beginning to admit that the average man 
who eats the average balanced diet is much better off if he 
doesn’t worry his head about calories, vitamins and such. This 
was the prevailing opinion at the dinner of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Columbia University, following the 
convention at which Dr. Eddy’s report was delivered. 
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Methusalah ate what he found on his plate, 
And never, as people do now, 

Did he note the amount of the calory count; 
He ate it because it was chow. 

He wasn’t disturbed, as at dinner he sat. 
Destroying a roast or a pie, 

To think it was lacking in granular fat, 
Or a couple of vitamins shy. 
Untroubled by worries or fears 

Lest his health might be hurt by some fancy dessert, 

He cheerfully chewed every species of food, 
And he lived over nine hunderd years. 


OOD MATERIAL -While we agree with the writ- 
eo er quoted, that we are badly overdoing the 

scientific “dope” about our foods, still as long as 
the fad is with us it should be used, and we approve the 
very evident drift toward using such scientific data on 
the labels. A steadily increasing number of canners 
are preparing their labels to use a little of the scien- 
tific, some formulae, and of course their name and 
brand. In the above are briefly quoted paragraphs 
which these canners could use to advantage. There is 
none better, and that is why we quote them. You do the 
same—on your labels. 


DON’T FOOL YOURSELF—We have said much, 
D and all the industry has talked about the need of 

holding down the packs of 1926. That is the only 
sensible thing, in the face of present conditions. But 
there is scant hope that it will be done, or at least to 
the extent it should be curtailed. The only thing that 
can materially reduce the packs is a crop failure, or 
in other words, old Dame Nature. That is at it looks 
today, and the canners who will operate must not fool 
themselves. To do so would be doubly fatal. 


GREAT BRITAIN STUDYING THE CANNING 
INDUSTRY. 


FEW weeks ago the Foodstuffs Division published 
A in this section of Foodstuffs "Round the World, 
an article which appeared in The Fruit Grower 
magazine of London, relative to the awakening of the 
canning industry in Great Britain. 

The following article, taken from the March 31, 
1926, London Times throws more light upon the study 
and research work being done in England in order to 
develop the canning industry. 

“Efforts are being made to extend the canning in- 
dustry in this country, and a National Food Canning 
Council has been formed to see that its development 
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and expansion are on standardized lines. The council 
is constituted of tinplate manufacturers, producers and 
packers, can makers and canners, scientists and others, 
and is an example of an attempt by an industry to or- 
ganize itself through having the support and help of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 


“The council has appointed a can makers’ com- 
mittee, a growers’ committee, a research committee, 
and a general purposes committee. The machinery is 
thus established for the health expansion of the in- 
dustry, and with the co-operation and assistance of all 
the interests concerned there is every reason for opti- 
mism. A really large canning industry would prove a 
boom to the fruit and vegetable-growing trade; it 
would provide more employment in the villages and 
small towns, and allow of the production of more food- 
stuffs at home. 


“An examination of the canned foods which shops, 
both in town and country, are now displaying in great 
abundance and variety, will show that the tomatoes 
are from Italy, the peas from France, and the cabbage, 
spinach, strawberries, loganberries, cherries and rasp- 
berries from California. These are a few instances of 
the kinds of produce which are readily and easily pro- 
duced here, and which could be preserved here if a 
really large canning industry existed in this country. 


“It is, perhaps, one of the mysteries of the indus- 
trial world that this country has not founded a canning 
industry, but has preferred to see the French, Italians ' 
and Americans first establish, and then extend, their 
canning plants until the whole of the world’s markets 
in canned food are at their command. This country 
spends over seven millions each year in purchasing can- 
ned fruits and vegetables from these outside sources, 
and with the exception of the peaches, apricots and 
pineapples all the fruits and vegetables could be pro- 


duced at home. 


“The other raw material needed by such an indus- 
try is tinplates, and it is here that the country could 
start with such an advantage. Tinplate making is an 
old industry in South Wales, and the Welsh industry 
claims to be able to put tin on a steel plate better than 
any other country. The South Wales industry has, in 
fact, become expert in making tinplates suitable for 
can-making, for the South Wales plates go to Cali- 
fornia, Canada, Italy and France, where they are made 
into cans, filled with fruits and vegetables and even- 
tually find their way back to this country.” 


$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. 


canning industry. Get your order in early. 


National Canners Association, 


THE 1925 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, complied by the National Canners’ Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 
Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. 
The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers 

brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 


Personal Checks Accepted 


16th Edition. 


Sold to all others at - 


1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Our Kettles stand the test of service and time. Made 
of heavy plate by expert smiths. The result is a pro- 
duct with a reputation. 
Made in all sizes from 5 gallons up. In any style or 
shape to suit the most exacting demands. 
Standard Stationary Kettles 
Shallow Jam or Preserve Makers Kettles 
Tilting Kettles, from which the product is poured. 
‘Mechanically controlled ) 
Indiana Pulpers 
Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Kern Finishers 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 


Inspection 
Grading 
Sorting 


Enameled Lined Pipe 
Tomato Washers 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Wood & Steel Tanks 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps 
Steam Crosses 

Steel Stools 

Fire Pots 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


TABLES 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Easteon Representative 
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Save At The Spigot And 
Waste At The Bung. 


It’s pretty hard to improve on the 
trite statements and homely philo- 
sophy of the old proverbs. Stop- 
ping the small leaks and neglect- 
ing the big ones has ruined many 
a business. 


Home made syrupers, though costing but a trifle, 
may prove very expensive by wasting large quan- 
tities of syrup. 
The syruping process in canning is an important 
one. Too little syrup in the can means rejected 
product and trouble with your customer. Too 
much syrup in the can means wasted syrup at the 
closing machine. 
Again — most types of syrupers govern the syrup 
fill by displacement — in other words, the valve 
plunger extends down intothe can during the 
syruping process. In the case of pears — or other 
delicate fruit — the top piece is usually crushed. 
Many canners add the last piece of fruit by hand 
after the syruping is finished. 
A-B Syrupers obviate all this. There is no plung- 
er to crush the top piece of fruit. The valve is in- 
geniously contrived to allow the fruit to remain in 
a heaped-up condition without damage to the 
most delicate varieties. The valve positively re- 
gulates the height of the syrup in the can. The 
syrup flows into the can around the inside edge. 
A-B Syrupers are economical of floor space and 
operate smoothly at high speeds. Furnished in 
6, 8 and 12 valve sizes. Ideal for brining veget- 
ables or filling tomato puree. Will not plug or 
clog up. Write our nearest office today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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Diseases of Brambles in Illinois And 
Their Control 


By A. S. Colby, Associate Chief in Pomology, and H. W. Anderson, Associate Chief 
in Pomological Pathology, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


HE growing of blackberries, raspberries, and dewberries, 
[ commonly known as brambles, has been an industry of 
importance in Illinois for many years. During the last 
decade or more, however, the acreages planted have not kept 
pace with the market demands for this fruit. In spite of an 
increasing population and resultant demand for quality fruit, 
many small fruit growers have gone out of business, and the 
new plantations set out have not been of sufficient area to 
counterbalance the loss of older patches.* 

Some have given up the crop because it is practically im- 
possible, under present conditions, to grow brambles without 
some special care. A number of small fruit growers in the 
State, however, are using the proper methods to make this 
line of work a profitable one; a grower in southern Illinois 
realized a net profit of $500 on a single acre of King red 
raspberries in 1925. 

Bramble crops may be grown at a profit if varieties are 
chosen which are adapted to the particular soil and climate; 
if proper methods for controlling insects and diseases are used; 
and if correct cultural methods are followed. There is consider- 
able latitude in a choice of varieties adapted to different locali- 
ties; correct cultural methods are being worked out experi- 
mentally, including profitable practices in pruning, fertilizing and 
soil treatment; and insects affecting brambles are numerous 
and are fairly easy to control. The disease factor is therefore 
the most serious obstacle to be overcome. 

It is the purpose of this circular to describe the more 
common, diseases affecting brambles in Illinois and to give the 
latest recommendations for their control. Since successful 
control frequently depends upon a thorough knowledge of the 
organism causing the disease, the authors have included a de- 
scription of the symptoms of each disease and the life history 
of the organism, as well as information about control. If the 
grower knows how the parasite lives over winter, when and 
where its spores or seeds are produced, and is able to recognize 
symptoms of the disease in its various stages of development, 
he is more likely to be successful in applying the various control 
measures recommended and in modifying them when variations 
occur. 

CAUSES OF PLANT DISEASE 


Bacteria and fungi cause most of the diseases of brambles. 
These are minute plants which live upon the tissues of the 
higher plants and kill, stunt, or otherwise modify the parts 
upon which they grow, and thus weaken the entire plant. 

Bacteria which cause plant disease are extremely small 
one-celled organisms which multiply very rapidly by a simple 
division of the rod-like cell into two cells, each half then growing 
to the original size of the parent. Some of them move very 
rapidly by means of long whip-like organs. They invade the 
tissues of the plant and cause diseased conditions, such as rot- 
ting, wilting, and gall formation. , Crown gall of brambles is 
caused by an organism of this group. 


Fungi are familiar to the layman as molds and mildews. 
The fungus plant is usually thread-like in structure in its 
vegetative stage. It may form large, plant-like, fruiting struc- 
tures, as in the case of mushrooms or toadstools. Fungi produce 
seeds, or spores, which are the chief means of distributing 
disease over wide areas. These reproductive bodies are of 
great importance, and the time and manner of their develop- 
ment on the plant should be thoroughly understood. 

Another group of diseases, the so-called “contagious virus 
diseases,” is of special importance to the ~rower of raspberries, 
since it includes three of the most serious maladies of that crop 
—mosaic, leaf curl, and streak. These diseases have many of 
the characteristics of those produced by parasitic organisms, 
but if such are present they are so small as to be beyond the 


power of the eye to discern, even when aided by the most 
powerful microscope. 


*In 1909, according to the Federal Census, there were 5,448 
acres of brambles in the State. In 1919 a decrease of approxi- 
mately one hundred acres was reported. 


FUNGOUS AND BACTERIAL DISEASES 
Anthracnose 


Loss from Anthracnose.—This disease has stopped entirely 
the growing of raspberries in some sections of Illinois, and many 
growers are compelled to renew their patches after two years 
of bearing. The effective control of anthracnose will result 
in a much greater acreage being planted to raspberries. 

Few growers realize the extent of the damage done by 
anthracnose, as it does not directly attack the fruit but causes 
loss indirectly through weakening the plant. The disease is 
found on the canes above the ground and on the petioles and 
blades of the leaves. The cane lesions cause the greatest 
damage. Weather conditions play an important part in the 
amount of damage done. If dry weather prevails previous to 
ripening, the crop is frequently an entire failure; the fruit dries 
up and the canes often die. In 1908 the loss in Illinois through 
anthracnose is estimated to have been over 50 per cent of the 
eens 25 per cent of the berry crop is lost annually through the 
disease. 

This disease is very generally distributed throughout 
America, Europe, and Australia. It is commonly found on wild 
raspberries and was probably present before the general intro- 
duction of commercial varieties. 

Susceptibility of Different Varieties—The red, purple, and 
black types of raspberries are susceptible to anthracnose, 
although the disease is most destructive to the blackcape. In 
Illinois the blackberry and dewberry are also sometimes severely 
attacked. 

No variety of raspberry is known to be entirely immune, 
but the Quillen may be regarded as practically free from the 
disease. This variety is of commercial promise since, in addi- 
tion to being comparatively disease-free, it is quite productive 
and bears fruit of good quality on vigorous canes. 

The varieties commonly grown in Illinois, namely, Cumber- 
land, Plum Farmer, Gregg, Munger, Older, and Honey Sweet, 
are moderately susceptible, while Scarff and Earhart are very 
susceptible. 

Symptoms.—tThe disease first appears on young canes in the 
spring as small, purplish, slightly raised spots. As the canes 
grow, the spots enlarge and become lens-shaped or oval, with a 
lightly raised, purple edge. The center gradually takes on a 
dull grayish color and later becomes sunken and fissured. The 
lesions are often so close together that they form large 
irregular spots with ill-defined edges. During the early part 
of the second year the cracks which were developed during the 
previous year are deepened, so that the entire bark and “wood” 
of the cane underneath the spots become dried out and unable 
to mature the fruit. Similar lesions are found on the stems 


and midribs of the leaves (Plate 1, C), and occasionally on the 
stems of the berries. 


On the leaves, small purple-bordered spots are developed 
rather late in the season. This disease should not be confused 
with the Septoria leaf spot of the raspberry, which appears 
much earlier in the season and is more destructive, causing 
premature defoliation. 

ause.—A fungus, Plectodiscella veneta, is the cause of 
this disease. 

The fungus winters in one-year-old canes. In the spring, 
spores are produced in the lesions previously described, and are 
carried by the rain or other agents to the young shoots which 
are coming up about the old, diseased canes. These spores 
alight on. the tender surface of the young canes and adhere to 
them by means of a sticky substance developed on the surface 
of the spore. Here they germinate when weather conditions 
are favorable, and the germ tube forms a mass of fungous tissue 
beneath the cuticle of the host. As the lesion develops on the 
cane, the mycelial tissues of the fungus thicken, and distinct 


pustules, which may be seen with the naked eye, are formed 
on the surface. 


The fungus also develops other spores which survive the 
winter in certain masses of fungous tissue. These are dis- 
charged from the structure in which they are developed and 


ay 
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“Peas that please’? “‘Peas that please 


‘Aires seed of high vitality, true to variety and type 

that matures evenly in the field --- produces can- 
ned peas that sell. We know the kind of seed peas 
canners want, and we have the seed stock, thoroughly 
trained men, and equipment to produce your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CoO., S. M. RYDER & SON, 
Columbus, O., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Green Pea Viners Green Bean Graders Can Markers 
Green Pea Feeders Green Bean Cleaners Lift Trucks 
Green Bean Snippers Conveyors 
Special Machinery Built to Order 
WAREHOUSES: SPECIAL AGENTS 
Columbus, Wis. Ogden, Utah A. K. Robins & Company, Inc. Leavitt & Edington Co. 
Iti , Utah 
Bal timore, Md. Baltimore, Maryland Ogden 


Brown-Boggs Company, Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ontario 
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ultimately cause reinfection. This stage, however, is not 
common and is not necessary in the life history of the fungus. 

Since the raspberry is propagated by layers and cuttings, 
and since anthracnose lesions occur to some extent along the 


cntire stem, the disease is easily transferred to new beds on - 


tue young plants. Once started in a bed, it of course can 
continue from year to year, passing from the old canes to the 
new each spring. Wild raspberries and blackberries, which are 
commonly diseased, may infect neighboring cultivated plan- 
tations. 

Control.—Anthracnose, most serious on the black rasp- 
berry, may be controlled in two ways: by the selection of a 
partially resistant variety, such as the Quillen, and by two 
seasonal applications of lime sulphur—a delayed dormant and 

The delayed dormant spray may be applied in the spring 
after the beginning of growth, but not after the leaflets have 
reached 3 inch in length. Lime sulfur diluted at the rate of 
5% gallons of the commercial material in 50 gallons of spray, 
or home-made lime sulfur of equivalent strength, should be used. 

The pre-bloom spray may be applied a week before the bloom, 
but if unseasonably hot weather develops at this time it is safer 
to omit it, on account of possible injury. Unless the plantation 
is severely infected, fairly satisfactory control can be secured 
from the dormant application alone. Commercial liquid lime 
sulphur at the rate of 1 gallon in 50 gallons of spray, or home- 
made lime sulphur of equivalent strength, should be used. 

Every cane must be well covered by the spray. The addi- 
tion of casein-lime, at the rate of about % pound to 50 gallons 
of solution, is suggested to facilitate covering. There are 
several commercial mixtures of finely ground casein-lime on the 
market. 

Anthracnose will be controlled to a marked degree if, in 
setting out a bed of black raspberries, all the old stubs are 
removed before setting the young plants. 


Cane Blight 


This disease is rather widely distributed over Illinois. It 
is quite possible that damage attributed by growers to anthrac- 
nose may have been caused in part by cane blight. Cane blight 
was first observed about 1899, in the Hudson vallev in New York. 
Since then it has been found in several other States, indicating 
that it had probably been present in America previous to that 
time. 


Loss from Cane Bligrt—The amount of damage varies 
greatly ‘with different years. A warm, wet summer, followed 
the next year by a wet spring with a dry period during ripen- 
ing, is most favorable for the development and destructive ac- 
tion of the disease. It has been noticed that relatively little 
damage results when there is plenty of rainfall during the ripen- 
ing period. The disease is more destructive in old plantations 
than in new ones. In New York the loss of one-third to two- 
thirds of the crop is commonly reported during seasons favor- 
able for the development of the disease. It is doubtful if such 
extensive loss ever occurs in Illinois. 


Susceptibility of Different Varieties—So far as is known, 
eane blight occurs only on red and black raspberries. It is 
more common on the black raspberry varieties in Illinois. 


Symptoms—As the name indicates, the disease occurs on 
the canes. The loss is due to wilting of one or more branches. 
Usually this sudden wilting is the first observed symptom. This 
takes place generally about the time the berries are beginning 
to ripen, especially if the weather is dry during this period. If 
the cane below the wilted branch is observed, a diseased area 
will be found. The lesions at this time are usually several 
inches in length. The bark is lighter in color and the wood be- 
neath is dead and discolored, while above and below the dis- 
eased area the cane may appear quite healthy. On the surface 
of the lesions, small black dots may be observed, often sur- 
rounded by smoke-colored smudges. 


The disease frequently starts at the surface of the pruning 
wound and works downward, killing the branches as it ad- 
vances. Sometimes it appears first near the surface of the 
ground and causes the wilting of the whole cane, the damage 
resembling that done by anthracnose. 

a pre-bloom spray.* 

Cause—Cane blight is caused by a fungus, Leptosphaeria 
coniothyrium. On the cane, spore chambers, or pycnidia, are 
developed in which are produced enormous numbers of brown 
spores. These are exuded in such quantities as to form the 
smutty discoloration described. These pycnidia, formed on the 


*Directions for mixing sprays may be obtained from Cir- 
cular 277 of this Station, Directions for Spraying Fruits in 
Illinois, which will be sent without charge. A list of manufac- 
turers of spraying materials is included with the circular. 
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fruiting canes, produce spores throughout the summer. In the 
meantime the new canes are growing up among the fruiting 
canes, and when these are headed back the fungus is given a 
chance to infect them at the wounded ends. Infection at other 
points on the new canes may occur during the summer, but it 
usually appears only where the canes are wounded or injured by 
insect puncture. 

The fungus winters on the new canes as well as on the old 
fruiting ones. During the fall, on the diseased area of the fruit- 
ing canes the fungus develops hollow structures called perithecia, 
and in the spring other spores are formed in these. In addition, 
spores. produced in the pycnidia live over winter or are formed 
in the old pyenidia in the spring. 

The fungus may live on the old canes at least four years 
after the canes have died. It is thus evident that there are nu- 
merous sources of infection in the spring and summer, The 
spores may be carried to-the new growth by rain or mist or by 
insects, and here cause infection. Insects such as the tree 
cricket evidently play an important part in disseminating the 
spores. So far as is known, the fungus gains entrance only 
through wounds on the canes, but these wounds are so common 
that there are usually plenty of chances for infection. It is also 
known that the berries may become infected and the fungus may 
grow down the pedicel and into the fruiting branches. 

The fungus causing cane blight of raspberries has been 
found to produce serious cankers on apple trees in Kansas and 
a fruit spot of apple in New York. 

Control—Owing to the fact that the fungus can winter on 
old and new canes and live for several years on the dead canes, 
methods of control have not met with much success. Fortunate- 
ly, under ordinary conditions, the disease does little damage. 

Preventive measures consist in (1) securing plants free from 
the disease, (2) cutting out and burning old canes as soon as 
possible after the fruit is harvested, and (3) avoiding wounding 
the new canes. 

Spraying has not proved entirely successful, and it is doubt- 
ful whether it pays to apply sprays for this disease alone. 


Crown Gall 

Loss From Crown Gall—tThere is always a serious loss from 
crown gall on rambles both in the nursery and in the field, nur- 
serymen frequently having to discard from 10 to 50 per cent of 
their plants. The presence of the crown-gall organism in the 
soil renders the soil unfit for many other nursery crops. This 
disease is probably the most serious one with which the grower 
has to contend. Frequently entire plantations have to be de- 
stroyed and the land planted to other crops. 

It has often been noted after an especially severe winter 
that plants attacked by crown gall show a decided lack of vigor 
and frequently succumb during the growing season. 

Susceptibility of Different Varieties—There appears to be 
little difference in the relative susceptibility of the varieties of 
raspberries to crown gall, except that red raspberries as a group 
are especially susceptible. The ever-bearing red variety Ranene 
(St. Regis), however, appears to be an exception. Because of 
their inherent vigor the purple varieties do not appear to suc- 
cumb to the disease so quickly as others. 

Symptoms—While called “crown” gall, and most frequently 
occurring near the surface of.the ground, the galls are often 
found on all the roots and at some distance upward on the stalk. 

The galls at first are small, light green, and soft. Later 
they become very large, hard, and turn to a dark brown color. 
They may be distributed over the entire root system, and in 
badly diseased plants are found even on the smaller branches 
several feet from the ground. The galls which occur above 
ground are usually smaller than those underground. As the 
galls become older, they become rough and friable, so that when 
disturbed they may break up into numerous small segments, 

Cause—Crown gall is caused by a bacterium, Pseudomonas 
tumefaciens. 

Control—Great care should be exercised in selecting plants 
which are free from disease. If plants are purchased from the 
nursery, they should be carefully inspected to see that there is 
no evidence of crown gall on the roots. It is best to secure plants 
from a nearby plantation where the parent plants may also be 
examined. No plant from a galled parent should be used even 
thegh there is no evidence of disease on the roots. If possible, 
a site fcr a new plantation should be selected which has not been 
in brambles for a number of years. 

After the plantation is established. care should be taken to 
pvoid injuring the roots. This can be done by practicing shallow 
plowing and hoeing. Heavv mulching with straw has been found 
to prolong the productive life of a plantation where crown gall 
was prevalent. 


(Continued Next Week.) 
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Vacuumized! 


A comparatively new word in the vocabulary of canning. 


@ But full of meaning for those who use this system. 


We refer you to any of our customers who can tell you 
better than we the superiority of color, flavor, and the econ- 
omy of operation obtainable with the Pfaudler Vacuum Pan. 


Send for literature TODAY 


Pfaudler Fruit Products Vacuum Pan and T H E PF A U D LER C O. 
Pre-heater - - courtesy, Geo. A. Fox Pro- 


Clty, Do. Canning Division, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PFAUDLER 


git 


ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Improved Process Kettle or 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. Retort 40° x 72" and other 


Process Crates, Stendard 3,4& 
sizes. 


5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO,., Inc. 
Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


See 
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LET’S SEE WHO’S RIGHT! 


HE Modern Merchant and Grocery World recently 

said, under the heading “Bluff”: 

In an interview in the New York “Journal of Commerce” 
a packer of canned foods said this: 

Alright, if the dealer won't buy in his usual manner there 
is no use to try to make him take futures at all. We will make 
a lean pack which we easily can turn with nothing held back 
which the buyer can spurn. There will be no “gravy” next 
fall. Let us follow the advice of the buyer. For once let us 
do what we're told, so later on when he uses the wire we can 
answer “nothing unsold.” Let us make our pack grade ace high. 
Do not waste money on letters or wires in arguments not togo 
short. Let the buyer have what he desires. Prove canners 
can be a game sport. Let’s give a short pack a fair try. Do 
not worry about Tom, Dick or Davy. This season, beginning 
next fall, when buyers will be hungry for gravy, there won't 
be any at all. 

My friend, my opinion is you will do nothing of the sort. 
There have been many times before when common sense 
would have dictated a short, or shorter, pack, but you didn’t 
make it. Your trouble is that the packers of canned foods 
are a loose and heterogeneous lot who won't act together. A 
good many of them are irresponsible in every way, and insist 
on hoeing their own road. You can cut down your own pack, 
but that’s about all you can guarantee to do. 

Grocers would be very foolish to load up on futures on such 
a bluff as this. ‘ 

The grocery journal shows how the world regards 
the judgment, not to say the sense, of the canners. Let’s 
see if it is judging the canners correctly or is guilty of 
a libel against the industry. 


And the Modern Grocer, Chicago, on the same 

subject says: 

Everyone in the grocery business is watching canned 
foods developments. Especially are the canners themselves, 
hundreds of whom were in Chicago at the annual meeting of 
the Western Canners Association. The large pack of corn, 
peas and tomatoes last year is still far from distributed, though 
the planting season again is upon us. 

Generally speaking, the canners assert that they intend 
to limit production this summer. Whether they will or not re- 
mains to be seen. Certainly the pea packers last year did not, 
even following the record output of the previous year. In 
fact, canners, like farmers, or any of us, are not disposed to 
be guided by experience. Farmers, we have no doubt, this 
year will produce potatoes in large quantities, because prices 
today are so high. The same thing is likely to occur in the 
canning industry. 

It all affects the buying of futures, and the tendency is to 
hold of this process all down the line. So far as retailers are 
concerned, we have never been advocates of heavy future buy- 
follows the market and watches his turnover will come out to 
ing. Year in and year out, we believe that the merchant who 
better advantage than the one who stocks heavily in the fall, 
and carries that stock over a considerable period. 

If it is necessary to insure the propeer amount of quality 
merchandise to contract for futures, that is as far as it should 
go. There have been few years in your memory or ours in 
which it was not possible to get merchandisé when it was 


wanted. The exceptions are the war years, when everything 
was out of joint. 


TALKING TO YOU, MR. ADVERTISER. 
Would You Shut Up Shop for Three Months, Asks 
Printers’ Ink, a Real Authority on Advertising— 
Read What They Say. 


W HEN the first roller skates of spring clatter down 
suburban streets and the green begins to appear 
; on the lean willow twigs, a curious madness 
seizes upon some people. They dictate a note to the 
general effect that their advertising will be cut in half 
or discontinued entirely during June, July and August. 
Having sent this note to their advertising agent or to a 
list of publications, they, in the manner of men who 
have accomplished a clever piece of work, set off for 
the links to try out the new mashie. 
But we wonder if the men who dictate such notes 
in the spring ‘realize what they are really saying to 
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their own organizations. Some self-styled experts have 
maintained-that advertising is 23 per cent less effective 
during the three summer months. This statement is 
not conceded, but in the manner of Hans Christian An- 
dersen, let’s suppose it is true. Were the owner of a 
business to weigh the effect on his own organization 
against that supposed saving, he would never send the 
note. What such a note actually says to the man’s own 
organization is “Let’s all take it easy. We are not going 
to make any effort to help make your selling easier, 
gentlemen of the sales force. Here, then, are three 
lovely months in which you may improve your golf 
game. Instead of going out hard after orders this 
July, why not get rid of that disconcerting slice which 
robs your drive of at least twenty yards in distance? 
Don’t work, office boy. Go to the ball game. Use that 
new bathing suit at least three times a week, stenog- 
rapher.” 

An order cutting down advertising effort is notice 
in advance that a period of undisturbed and restful 
calm is expected by the management. No need to rush 
about after prospects; here comes a period of comfort- 
ing repose. 

Don’t write letters or make selling plans; go out 
in the woods to loll at leisure under a sycamore tree. 

Don’t work very hard; just drone and dawdle 
through the drowsy days ahead. 

Relax. Let down. Be languid. Not much doing 
in the summer months, so take it easy. 

If, when he was dictating a seasonal note to cut 
down his company’s advertising effort, the president 
would consider himself posting around the plant senti- 
ments like these, he might hesitate. 

And now to give a word of advice to a somewhat 
satiric treatment of the dangerous habit of cutting off 
advertising effort in the summer months. Let all ad- 
vertisers consider carefully what other concerns have 
done to knock out the so-called “summer slump” before 
they decide not to advertise. 

Remarkable things have been accomplished by 
men who analyzed their markets and products more 
carefully, who refused to believe that customers spend 
three months in a hammock under the trees. 

And every time real results in taking sales slumps 
out of summer have been attained, advertising has 
played a most important part. 

This summer of 1926, of all summers during the 
past five years, is most dangerous to the man who 
thinks he can cancel advertising and travel on momen- 
tum. 

There will be ample business next fall for the 
people who keep after it during the dog days. But 
these misguided ones who serve notice on their whole 
organization to take it easy by cancelling advertising 
during the summer are going to discover when fall 
comes that consistent advertising and sales effort dur- 
ing this important summer have given their competi- 
tors a big head start.—Reprinted from Printers’ Ink, 
issue of April 22, 1926. 


THE SHRINKING VIOLET. 


S a subscriber to your journal, we were wondering 
if it is possible for you to have some of your rep- 
resentatives, who are in constant touch with can- 

ners and packers, pass the word along the line that we 
are in the market for a good Maryland canned goods 
account. We are particularly interested in string beans, 
sweet potatoes, corn and peas. Yours very truly, 
O. B. FRANZ CO., 
Warehouse St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Over a Thousand 


Bliss No. 225 Gang Slitters 


It is asignificant fact that there are over athousand 
of these machines in operation, cutting tin plate 
dead true day after day, perfectly clean and with- 
out burrs. Anywhere from one to thirty of these 
machines will be found in various plants. It is the 
machine for ‘‘ dead true”’ slitting guaranteed. 
Bliss Slitters make money for you by saving tin 
plate. 

We build complete lines of Automatic Can Mak- 
ing Machinery. High Speed lines for large produc- 
tion—Semi-Automatic lines—Hand and Foot oper- 
ated equipment. 


MACHINERY 


E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem, O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: Detroit Cleveland Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Cincinnati New Haven Rochester 


Foreign Factories & Offices: London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 


No. 461 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colessus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


PEA GRADERS 
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A PIONEER PASSES AWAY. 


D. D. Mallory, One of the First Canners in Baltimore, 
Dies at Age of 89. 


WIGHT DAVIDSON MALLORY, one of the foun- 


ders of the canning industry in the United States 

and prominent in other fields, died May 10th as 
he was preparing for dinner at his home, 1900 Eutaw 
Place, Baltimore. Mr. Mallory was in his eighty-ninth 
year, but still was interested to a limited extent in act- 
ive business. 


Although in his usual health and planning to 
spend the summer at Eagles Mere, Pa., Mr. Mallory 
had been under the care of his physician for the last 
three years. 


One of the first to develop the canning industry on 
a national scale, Mr. Mallory withdrew from active 
connection with this business approximately forty 
years ago. Since that time he had given his attention 
principally to financial undertakings. At the time of 
his death he was a director of the Canton Company 
and also of the Hopkins Place Savings Bank. 

Mr. Mallory was born in New Haven, Ct. He 
spent his boyhood in that state, where his father was 
an oyster grower. Shortly after completing the public 
school course he moved to Detroit, where he estab- 
lished himself in the oyster and fruit packing business. 

He came to Baltimore in 1862 and founded what 
soon became the largest house in the oyster packing 
trade, under the title of D. D. Mallory & Co. In addi- 
tion to oysters, both raw and “cove” or canned, they 
packed heavily of fruits and vegetables. He also estab- 

6 & 8 WEST A. LOMBARD 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


24 HOURS SERVICE EMERGENCY CALLS 
Steam and Mill Supplies, Pipe-Fitters, Boiler Makers, Machinists. 


Night, Sunday & Holi-} C. A. KRIES, H. A. KRIES, H. E. KRIES. 
day Service, Calls: Forest 8508J_ Catonsville 445 Walbrook 690-J 
Regular Day Service, Call 
PLaza 6498 
6499 
Durable Sheet Packing & Gaskets, Pipe, Valves, Fittings, Hose, 
Belting, Packing, Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers. 


ENRY RIES & 


STERLING MAZDA LAMPS 
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lished branches in other parts of the country, and the 
first carload of oysters ever received in San Francisco 
was shipped by the D. D. Mallory Company in 1868. 
This business was later bought out by the A. Booth 
Packing Co., which firm is now owned by the Gibbs 
Preserving Company. 

In 1860 he married Miss Elizabeth C. Spencer, 
who died many years ago. He interested himself in 
many forms of philanthropy, particularly those con- 
nected with the Presbyterian Church. 

He was an officer of the Brown Memorial Church 
for more than forty years, and before that was an ac- 
tive member of the old Second Presbyterian Church. 
He also was one of the. persons who made possible the 


foundation of the Hospital for the Women of Mary- 
land, in Baltimore. 


Surviving him are a niece, Mrs. Bessie M. Slagle; 
a grand-niece. Mrs. Harlan Williams, and a great- 
grand-niece, Miss Elizabeth Williams, all of Roland 
Park, Baltimore. 
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DEATH OF LOUIS MAIER. 


EARS ago there were but few canners who did 
not annually use a great deal of lacquer in “re- 
conditioning” rusty cans, and the firm of John G. 
Maiers Sons in Baltimore supplied most of this lacquer. 

Mr. Louis Maier died Thursday, May 6th, after a 
long illness, and was buried from his home Monday, 
May 10th. The services were conducted by the Rev. 
Julius Hofmann, of Zion Church. Burial was in Lou- 
don Park Cemetery. Edward Storck, Henry Berger, 
Charles Zimmerman, Charles Anderson, William 


THE TOWNSEND STRING BEAN CUTTER 


(The Choice of the Careful buyer) 


May is the last month in which you can 
get a special seasonal discount on a 
TOWNSEND String Bean Cutter or 
a SHERMAN String Bean Filler. 

hese machines are really worth more 
than their list prices to the packer, but 
if you order at once you can save the 
special seasonal discount of 5%, mak- 
ing your purchase still more advanta- 
geous. Why not doit? The discount 
is with- drawn June Ist. 


oh Burton, Cook & Co. 
ou cannot go wron: 


with a TOWNSEND™ Rome, N. Y. 
(Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) 


Start the “peri Season Right 


by Purchasing a 
Souder Continuous Cooker 


that will handle No. 2’s, No. 214 and No. 3’s at the 
same time or separately. 


Take advantage of the steam and labor saving quali- 
ties. Also the simplicity and ease of operation. This 
cooker stands for maximum quality at minimum price. 


Write us for catalog. We shall be very glad to help you 
to know more about the Souder Cooker before buying 


this year. 
SOUDER MFG. CO. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
SPRAUGE-SELLS CORP. 


SPAULDING &CO. 
Chicago-Baltimore. 


514 Arch St., Phi'adelphia. 
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FOR ALL CANNERS 


BERLIN 
CHAPMAN 
MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman Company 
Berlin, Wis. 


Tri- States Salesman:—H. R. Harding, 2827 Winchester St., Baltimore, Md. 
COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY CANNING PLANT. 


KNAPP LABELERS 


and BOXERS 


and Knapp Service are available to 
Canners everywhere in the United 
States and Canada. 
Chicago 
Baltimore 


San Francisco 
Salt Lake City 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


LABELING ard BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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Schmidtman and John Howard were the pallbearers. 
Up to a few years ago Mr. Maier was in the whole- 
sale and retail paint and glass business at 153-155 N. 


Gay street. He had been engaged in the business about 


fifty years. He is survived by his widow, a brother, 
John G. Maier, and a sister, Mrs. Caroline Cover. 


NEW YORK CANNERS MEET JUNE lIIth. 


HE summer meeting of the New York Canners As- 
i sociation will be held at Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., June 11th. 

and interesting meeting. 


WILL TEST CORN STALKS TO TELL SOIL NEEDS. 
Scientists Will Test Soils in Many States to Study New 
Method of Finding Plant Food Requirements. 


ORN plants, during the latter part of the growing 
C season, can be used to determine the relative 
amounts of nitrates and potassium salts available 
to them during the season, according to Dr. G. N. Hof- 
fer, Pathologist of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. The 
tests are made and interpreted on the basis of the pres- 
ence or absence of these plant foods in the corn stalk 
after the plant has made its full growth. That is, if 
the soil has supplied plenty of available nitrogen to the 
growing plant, nitrates will be found in the tissues of 
the stalk; if a test reveals the presence of large quan- 
tities of iron, a shortage of potash is indicated, since 
the iron is taken from the soil in excess amounts where 
potassium deficiency occurs. 

The “nitrate” test is made by cutting the stalk and 
splitting it lengthwise and applying several drops of a 
test solution to the soft, pithy tissues between the 
joints. If a blue color develops, an adequate supply of 
nitrogen is shown; if no color develops and the leaves 
and stalks are of a yellow-green color, nitrate starva- 
tion is indicated. The “potash” test is in reality a test 
for iron, and is made by applying a potassium thiocya- 
nate solution to the hard tissues just above the joints. 
A red color shows the presence of an excess amount of 
iron, which is evidence of potash starvation, as inter- 
preted by Hoffer. 

The need of phosphates is quite largely determined 
by the acidity test of the soil and by the appearance of 
the crop. If the soil is found to be markedly acid and 
the plants are undersized or stunted, under normal cli- 
matic conditions, a need of available phosphorus is 
shown. On soils acid in reaction, usually both lime and 
phosphates are needed, Doctor Hoffer finds, after ex- 
amining soils and corn plants in hundreds of fields in 
several states. 

Under Doctor Hoffer’s direction an extensive sur- 
vey will be made during the coming season to study 
further the plant-food requirements of soils as reflected 
by this test. It is planned to test thousands of soils 
from many states and to check up carefully the many 
factors which may influence the accuracy of the pro- 
posed method. A preliminary survey, made in Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, in 1925 showed that the test checks closely 
with the known plant-food needs of the fields sampled. 

With the present methods of testing soils for 
lime requirements and the establishing of the pro- 
posed tests for plant-food needs, it may soon be pos- 
sible for a farmer to learn, through his county agent or 
by his own testing, just what his soil needs in the way 
of available plant food and lime without having to con- 


It will be an important 
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duct actual field trials, which require one or more years 


time and considerable extra work and care in checking ~ 
up results. 


THE RED MITE ON STRAWBERRIES. 


TRABERRY growers are cautioned by E. N. Cory, 
Maryland State Entomologist, to be on the out- 
look for small red spiders which last year did 

The red spider, when full grown, is a minute mite 
ranging in color from light green or almost colorless to 
brilliant vermilion, says Mr. Cory. These insects in- 
jure the foliage by sucking the juices from the deaves, 
causing these to turn a rusty red color, and when the 
infestation is heavy the mites swarm over the berries 
and frequently spin webs over the fruit clusters. 

Last year considerable damage was experienced 
by growers in Montgomery county (Md.) from the 
pest. Possibilities of controlling the pest are slight, 
according to Mr. Cory, once damage to the plants be- 
comes apparent. Control measures, therefore, are rec- 
ommended early in the season. 

Examination of fields in the past few days has re- 
vealed the fact that the mites have hatched, it is said, 
and with the advent of warm, dry weather may be ex- 
pected to multiply rapidly. Growers who observed the 
mites in their beds last season should adopt control 
measures at once, says Mr. Cory, while all others 
should examine their plants thoroughly for the pres- 
ence of the pests on the under side of the leaves. 

The most practical control measure recommended . 
is the dusting of the patch with a mixture of 85 per 
cent superfine sulphur and 15 per cent powdered arse- 
nate of lead. This mixture may be obtained from most 
commercial concerns handling insecticides. Applica- 
tions on small patches may be made with a hand dus- 
ter and on larger fields with a power duster. One ap- 
plication should be made immediately, it is advised, 
another application just before the buds open and a 
third application just before the first fruits begin to 


color. About 75 pounds of dust will be required per 
acre for each application. 


CAPITAL FOR CANNERS 
Do You Need Additional Capital to Expand Your 
Facilities or Liquidate Obligations? 


We can supply such capital through the sale of 
preferred or common stock of your company. 


We handle the sale of such issues on a reasonable 
commission basis. 


Write for Information. No Obligation. 


Lackey and Company 
Purveyors of Corporation Capital for Years. 


Land Title Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


J) 
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Southern 
Cans 


Are now being made 
in the 


Gibbs Industrial 
Building 


3500 E. Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Unusual Manufacturing and Shipping 
Facilities 


Southern Can 
Company 


ACTION! 
NOW! 


Don’t delay until it is too late to get 
this equipment for your catsup pack. 
Nowis the time to order your Kiefer 
Automatic Bottle Sterilizer and Auto- 
matic Rotary Vacuum Filling Ma- 
chine—the standard unit of many 
plants—to be assured of getting it on 
time. 


Fill by vacuum, and 


—Avoid slop and waste 
—Eliminate long delays for clean- 
ing of complicated mechanism. 
—Oherate continuously 


—WNo filling of broken bottles. 


Thoseare but a few of the important 
advantages that will enable you to 
get out your pack of catsup this sea- 
son at lower cost, without troubles 
or worries. 


Our pamphlet gives you full details. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Model 26 Washer 


Price—$190.00. Capacity—up to five tons per hour 
For tomatoes, potatoes, beets, turnips, fruits, apples, etc. 


This machine and our new rotary washer (shown below) are 
designed to couple together and form a “two-in-one” hook-up. 
Each is a complete washer in itself, but for the very best re- 
sults, you will want them both. 


Rotary Washer 


Price—$150.00. Capacity—up to five tons per hour 
For tomatoes, potatoes, beets, turnips, carrots, fruits, apples,etc. 


The second half of our “two-in-one” washing system. A 
splendid rotary washer that finishes the cleaning operation 
and delivers your tomatoes in beautiful condition for canning. 


If it’s used in a Cannery Sprague-Sellsits 
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Devel 


A brand new line of 
at unheard-of low price 
than $1000.00. 


Smaller canners have 
their capacity were not 
the big fellows have he 
machines, and decidedth 

The new line is thea 
fancy about them. Alltl 
production methods 
machines so economic 
startlingly low price. 


Can You Af 
They will save an 


Each and every machi 
or we will cheerfully ti 

hey are going so fastt 
come, first served,” ofa 


Baltimore, Md. Los 
Columbus, Ohio N 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


: 
Number 4 Pu 
The Most 
These Mad 
Profit 
So Seni 
\ A \\ let us 
4 SPRAGUES 
500 
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Price—$310.00 
Capacity — 250 
See bushels per hour 
A self-feeding 
pulper for pulping 
tomatoes, pump- 
kin, apples, plums, 
citrus fruits, ber- 
ries, etc. 

Strong, sturdy and 
substantial. The 
best value for the 
money ever offered 
in a pulper. 


Model 26 Inclined Scalder 


Price—$215.00. Capacity—up to five tons per hour 
For tomatoes, potatoes, beets, turnips, fruits, etc. 


A combination scalder and inspection table. Built with 
ever-wearing LaPorte Belt—the most durable scalding and 
inspection belt made. An honest, substantial, reliable 
machine that will help you build profit into your pack. 


apacity tomato machinery 
line can be bought for less 


hat machines way beyond 
investment. Even some of 
the price asked for simple 
rafford to build their own. 

these problems. Nothing 
are left off, and by quantity- 
brd plan) we build these 
an offer them to you ata 


ithout Them? 
money all through 


ed to satisfy you absolutely, 
and refund your money. 
s already a problem—‘‘first 


Model 26 Inspection Conveyor 


Price—$125.00. Capacity—up to five tons per hour 
For tomatoes, potatoes, beets, turnips, fruits, etc. 
A peach of an inspection table, made any length you want 


Cal. San FE i 
NewmnY. ae cheaper than you can build it yourself. Suitable for nearly 


Pomme. San Jose, Cal. all vegetables and fruits handled in the general-line cannery. 
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DOING A THING WELL. 


UCCESS often lies in the ability to get out of the 
beaten track and to blaze your own trail; to do 
something new or different. 

lows the crowd or the procession will likely have to 
stay in the rut. The country is full of procession fol- 
lowers. 

Recently John J. Pahls was promoted to the man- 
agership of the St. Louis office of the Anchor, Cap and 
Closure Corporation, and at the same time A. C. Cos- 
tello was appointed manager of the Chicago office of 
the same well-known firm. Both of these men were 
popular, and a mere plain announcement of their new 
appointments would have been all sufficient. 

But that is not the way the Anchor people do 
things. That would be ordinary. In each case a hand- 
some deckled edge 8-page folder, done in unique design, 
in black, gold and lavender colored inks, with the photo 
of the principal loosely pasted in one corner, carried 
the news of the appointments. “Class” was written all 
over the whole thing and simply compelled attention. 

Those announcements will be filed away by every 
receiver and kept for years—just the difference be- 
tween doing a thing well and doing it in the ordinary 
way—which goes direct to the waste basket. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS MEET. 


E Pennsylvania Canners Association held an en- 

I thusiastic meeting at York, Pa., on May 6th, and 

91 sat down to the luncheon provided by the As- 

sociation. It will be seen from this that this Associa- 

tion is very much alive, and is giving its members the 
sort of service they want and appreciate. 

The Director of the Bureau of Markets, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture, addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject of better crops, and a representative 
of the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania told the 
canners that they would be glad to co-operate with 
them in the production of more and better crops. Prof. 
C. C. Woodbury, of the National Canners Association, 
also spoke upon crop matters, and it is believed that 
the Association has started a real co-operative effort 
with the crop experts and the growers, looking toward 
the benefit of both canners and growers. 

Canned Foods Week is always well supported by 
the canners of Pennsylvania, and after consideration 
of this subject, various speakers dealing with its im- 
portance, especially this season of some kind of adver- 
tising for canned foods, more than 18 subscriptions 
were received at the meeting, and all canners of the 
state will be solicited, and it is predicted that all will 
take part. 

Mr. Immel, of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry, and Mr. Meisenhelder, counsel of 
the Pennsyvlania Canners Association, reported on the 
conference they had had with Secretary Lansburgh, of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, 
as to regulations governing the operations of canneries 
and cannery camps. 

Interesting discussion of topics of importance to 
all canners kept the meeting together until after 4 P. 
- M., and it was decided to hold a special meeting of all 


officers and directors and of all canners who cared to* 


attend on May 11th. 


It seems to be the determination of the Pennsyl- 
vania canners to pack high quality goods this season 
and hereafter, and for that purpose they are enlisting 
the support of the agricultural experts and of the labor 
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and industry departments of the state, and both of 
there departments appreciate the spirit of co-operation 
sown by the canners. 


TEXAS FIG ASSOCIATION RECENTLY FORMED. 


HE Texas Uoljeloossy SI consists of fig packers 

| and fig growers. The association came into being 

February 10th, 1926, and Mr. Roy D. MacDonald, 

of the Southland Products Company, was elected its 
first president. 


The purpose of the association is to grow better 
figs and to pack better figs in a uniform way. The as- 
sociation is divided into two sections, Texas Fig Pack- 
ers Association and the Texas Fig Growers Associa- 
tion. The growers meet regularly for the purpose of 
discussing better cultural methods, new ways of spray- 
ing, and every problem that might confront a fig grow- 
er. These growers also co-operate in buying spraying 
material in carload lots. The Texas fig packers meet 
every second and fourth Thursday nights for the pur- 
pose of discussing packing problems. A uniform grade 
of syrup and container was taken up at their first 
meeting as well as many other vital questions concern- 
ing the industry. 

The Texas Fig Association has practically a 100 
per cent membership of all growers and packers. The 
entire association has meetings four times each year. 
At these meetings a more general discussion is taken 
up concerning the Texas Fig Industry as a whole. 

News Items on Texas Figs—At the meeting of the 
Texas Fig Packers in Houston last Thursday night, 
April 8th, the packers showed much optimism. Spots 
were extremely low for this time of the year, and fu- 
tures coming in most satisfactorily. It was also the 
opinion that the jobbers had very light stocks of 
Texas Figs. 


One of the packers made a very extensive test last 
season of shipping figs fresh. Figs were placed in cold 
storage with a temperature of 43 degrees, or the same 
temperature as a refrigerator car. The figs were left 
in cold storage for five days, then taken out and hauled 
around the streets for several miles, after which they 
were placed in the markets and were in a good selling 
condition for two days. Another quantity of figs were 
left on cold storage for eight days, and these were also 
found in splendid condition after being placed in the 
fruit stores. Further experiments will be carried on 
this year, and it is planned to ship several cars to some 
of the northern cities. 


Some packers report offers for figs at less than list, 
but prices are remaining firm, and with the co-opera- 
tion now existing among the packers prices in all prob- 
ability will continue firm. One packer reported a thou- 
sand case order from one customer where last year the 
order was for only 350 cases. Many new sections of 
the country are being opened up to Texas figs, and it is 
ao that the demand will exceed the supply during 
1926. 


COUNTY AGENT SAYS FERTILIZER WORK IS 
| MOST VALUABLE. 


Growth in Use of Fertilizers in Maryland. 


HE extension service of the University of Mary- 

E and asked each county agent in that State to 
write a story on the most valuable piece of exten- 

sion work done in his county. The Extension Service 
News has just published the report of W. B. Posey, ag- 
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Rogers— 


An Asset to Your Sales-force 


The good work of capable salesmen 
easily can be offset by faulty packing. 


H&D “Maximum Strength” 
Canned Goods Boxes guard their 
contents from sales-harming dents 
and defaced labels through the 
roughest handling. Write for free 
samples. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 


CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES CHICAGO, ILL. —_Seed 


DO YOU KNOW THAT THE 
HANSEN FRUIT and VEGETABLE FILLER 


Fills Tomatoes Practically Automatically but Produces Hand Pack Quality! 


No cutting, tearing, shaking or squashing of 
whole tomatoes to spoil the appearance and quality 
of the pack. 


Canners everywhere are enthusiastic over the 
results they have obtained by using this machine to 
fill tomatoes, beets, cherries, cut beans, berries, 


fruits, etc. 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, Cedarburg, Wisconsin 
. Manufacturers of the following Master-Built Machinery 
Sanitary Can Washer Fruit and Vegetable Filler Automatic Kraut Machine 
Corn Cooker Filler Conveyor Boot Pea Filler 
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ricultural agent of Prince Georges county, in which he 
tells the results of his commercial fertilizer project 
with specia! reference to tobacco, a leading casn crop 
ot that county. 

Mr. Posey has been in the county for five or six 
years and has seen the development of the use of fer- 
tilizer in his territory from the time when “commer- 
cial fertilizer had a bad name,” to the present, when 
the use of “400 to 700 pounds of a high-grade ferti- 
lizer per acre’ is common. He writes: 

lt seems to me that the most valuable piece of ex- 
tension work accomplished in my county has been to 
teach, prove and otherwise demonstrate that the 
proper commercial fertilizer, when used in sufficient 
quantities, will return a good profit by producing 
more pounds per acre of a better quality. 

The work was started chiefly through persuasion 
when visiting farmers. In some cases where farmers 
were too skeptical to buy fertilizer, a batch of 10 or 20 
pounds was made up and given to them with direc- 
tions for its application in the fields. Later, when 
the Farm Bureau came along, I was able to illustrate 
and explain with lantern slides, samples of fertilizer, 
ete. In this way much real progress has been made. 

I always demand check rows in all fertilizer work. 
That is the way to show real results, and I would ad- 
vise a farmer against the use of a high-grade ferti- 
lizer if he did not think enough of it to leave at least 
six check rows. During the growing season, when 
the work was started, it was hard to get a field meet- 
ing, but neighbors talked, and the results seemed to 
spread like wildfire in the woods. 

Frequently we have been able to get double the 
growth and at the same time maintain or improve the 
quality. Let’s see what that means. Four hundred 
and fifty pounds of tobacco per acre at 30 cents per 
pound would be $135. Double that yield and we have 
900 pounds at 30 cents per pound, or $270. Move 
the quality up a little and instead of getting 30 cents 
a pound we get 40 cents. The 900 pounds becomes 
worth $360. Quite a difference. 

Many of my farmers have told me that they sell 
for $500 per acre. What does this mean to my county? 

it means that hundreds of farmers are using from 400 

to 700 pounds of a high-grade fertilizer per acre and 
in return have increased the average yield from 650 
to about 850 pounds per acre, and by aid of the Mary- 
land Tobacco Growers’ Association have raised the 
average price of tobacco from 16 to 26.9 cents per 
pound. 


PINEAPPLE CROP IN PARAGUAY. 


HE Banco de Agricola reports excellent results 
F with this season’s crop of pineapples, writes 
American Consul Geo. L. Kreeck, Asuncion, Par- 
aguay, in a report received in the Foodstuffs Division 
of the Department of Commerce. A superior pineapple 
has been produced by proper cultivation, although the 
native product is an acceptable fruit. The Government 
has authorized the bank to set aside special funds for 
the development of this product. Something like 50,- 
000 choice plants will be distributed throughout the 
nation, the cultivation of which is to be supervised by 
the bank in order that a uniform super-fruit of this 
class may be obtained. 


Pineapple in Paraguay are not molested by insects 
or parasites, and as the plants are hardy and require 
little attention, the country would seem to be especially 
adapted to their cultivation. Delicious pineapples can 
now be had for four to six cents, United States money. 
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METAL STATISTICS FOR 1926. 


NEW issueof Metal Statistics has just been pub- 

lished, the 19th annual edition, entitled Metal 
Statistics 1926, by the American Metal Market 
of New York City. 


Metal Statistics, 1926, is larger, than any of the 
preceding issues, and contains, undoubtedly, the most 
complete record published of statistics on practically 
every phase of the iron, steel and metal industries. 

The usual tables of production, consumption, im- 
ports, exports, stocks, prices, averages, etc., have been 
entirely revised and include the latest available data for 
1925. But in addition many new tables have been 
added, not only on iron, steel and metals and their al- 
lied products, but also on subjects of general interest of 
such importance as to greatly enhance the value and 
usefulness of the bock as a complete, authoritative 
statistical reference work for the iron, steel and metal 
industries. The price per copy is one dollar, postpaid 
anywhere. 


ITALIAN TOMATO PRODUCTS. 


HE following tables, compiled in the Foodstuffs 

Division of the Department of Commerce, show 

clearly the trade in Italian canned tomatoes and 
tomato paste during the first quarter of 1926 and 1925. 
It is to be noted the considerable drop in the imports of 
tomato paste for the first quarter of this year from 
that of the first quarter in 1925; the difference being 
2,775,853 pounds with a value of $206,354. With re- 
gard to the imports of Italian canned tomatoes, an in- 
crease of 1,137,419 pounds, valued at $87,170, was 
ang ty the first juarter of 1926, over the same period 
in 1925: 


United States imports canned tomatoes from Italy 


for first quarter, 1926 and 1925: 

1926, pounds 

21,662,153 $1,082,893 
Total U.S. Imports....... 21,774,981 $1,087,134 
1925, pounds 
5,218,351 259,392 
Total U. S. Imports...... 22,086,844 $1,049,842 


United States imports canned tomato paste from 
Italy for first quarter, 1926 and 1925: 


1926, pounds 


1,515,775 134,458 
4,414,763 $413,366 
Total U. S. Imports....... 4,432,869 $414,761 
1925, pounds 
1,793,267 160,844 
7,190,616 $619,720 
Total U. S. Imports...... . 7,193,821 $619,983 
NOWADAYS 


Irate Mother—Give me that cigaret butt? 
Young Sinner—Gee whiz, Ma, I just bummed it from Sis.— 
Hogan’s Alley. 
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excel Our Labels 


nDesisns are the Thshest Standard 
of Arti istic Merit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


PARAMOUNT 


The one great demand the housewife makes in buying food for the home is clean- 
liness. 
It doesn’t matter how sn you select your raw materials, or how much you 


pay for them if they are not clean and pure when the can is opened the housewife 
will have no more of them. 


This is why hundreds of canners depend entirely upon the use of 


Cleans Clean 
Satary Cleaner”, 


to maintain their equipment and processes clean and sanitary. 

ae Now it is not surprising, for their experience has proved how depend 
able, how uniform and with what unvarying consistency it maintains a 
safe, protective, sanitary cleanliness throughout the season. 


Would it not be good business judgment to profit by their experience 


and place an order with your supply house for this profitable and econo- 
mical product? 


sali package Ask your supply man. 
| It Cleans Clean. 
The J. B. Ford Company Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 
=r 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You. are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—We have to offer, subject to prior sale, an 
assortment of used and reconditioned Tilting and Stationary 
Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles. Write or wire for prices 
on your requirements. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Lye Peach Peeler 
1 Peerless No. 4. gallon Exhauster 
1 Peach Grader 
2 Reeves Variable Speed Countershafts 
1 Burt Boxer 
1 Knapp Interchangeable Labeller. 


Address Box A-1388 care of The Canning Trade. 
FOR SALE—One 60 gal., two 150 gal., one 200 gal., 
two 250 gal. Steam Jacket Copper Kettles—first class con- 
dition. 
The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Wks. Co., Bucyrus, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Power Presses, all makes and sizes at low 
prices. Write for list. Closing out large quantity of Can 
Machinery including Bliss and Max Ams Double Seamers, 
Bliss Bodymakers, American Can Crimpers, etc. at give 
away prices as we are moving. 

Joseph Hyman & Sons, Richmond St. & Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Sealders and Washers. Improved straight 
line belt, or bath. New machines priced low. 
Baker Standard Steam Boxes, Overhauled, priced low. 
Vance & Baker Mfg. Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Monitor No. 1 Cherry Pitters. 
condition, bargains. 
Address Box A-1399 care of The Canning Trade. 


Fine 


FOR SALE—One 12 pocket rotary Ayars Pea Filler 
and 2 Sprague all purpose Pea Blanchers in good condition. 
Will sell cheap if sold at once. Write for prices. 

Gaston Canning Co., Gaston, Ind. 


FOR SALE— 


Wood Box Nailers, Motor-Driven and Portable. 

1 6track Doig No. 3 Portable Nailing Machine 
mounted on wheels, motor-driven, $325.00. 

1 9 track Doig No. 3-A Portable Nailing Machine 
mounted on wheels, Motor-driven and fitted with 
side arm. Drives 6 nails at back of machine and 
3 nails on side arm, $390.00. Costs new $1175.00. 

Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
FOR SALE—Fillers cheap. 
1—2 Plunger No. 2. 
1—2 Plunger No. 3. 
Ayars Tomato Fillers very cheap. 
W.M. Harris & Sons, Wyoming, Delaware. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED— 
1 Monitor Bean Cutter 
3 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters 
1 Model 7 Corn Silker 
Peerless Corn Washer 
Address Box A-1380 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Either Colossus or Monitor Pea Grader, 
also Pea Washer, state particulars, how long machines have 
been used, best cash prices. Also Copper or Glass Enamel 
Steam Jacketed Vacuum Pan for capacity of 100 to 200 gal- 
lons, 25 pound vacuum, 60 to 100 pound steam. 

The Brown Boggs Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


For Sale—Seed. 


FOR SALE—Good stocky open field grown, free from 
disease Tomato Plants, New Stone, Greater Baltimore, 
Matchless. By express $1.00 per thousand, prepaid mail 
$2.00. Late varieties Cabbage same price. Sweet Potato, 
Ruby King and Pimento Pepper Plants. Express $2.00 
thousand, prepaid $2.50. 

Moultrie Plant Co., Moultrie, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants—Cabbage Plants: Canners 
and kraut makers, don’t forget us if you need any tomato 
and cabbage plants. 25 million fine field grown plants to 
offer. All leading varieties. Shipped safely anywhere and 
guaranteed. Wire or write for prices or visit our farms on 


Norfolk and Richmond Highway. Shipping capacity, over 
half million per day. 


Address: J. P. Council Company, Wholesale Growers, 
Franklin, Va. 
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FOR SALE—Millions outdoor grown tomato plants: 


Earliana, Bonny Best, John Baer, Chalks Jewel, Greater 


Baltimore and Stone. 10,000, $15.00; 100,000, and over, 
at $1.25 per thousand. Prompt shipments, and delivered 
in good condition, absolutely guaranteed. Cabbage plants, 
$1.00 thousand. 

Address: Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga., 
and Martins Point, S. C. 


PLANTS FOR SALE—Fine plants from Indiana. 
Greater Baltimore seed, ready for delivery May 20th. 
Prompt shipment, expert packing. 

Frank Boehman. R. F. D. No. 5, Owensboro, Ky. Phone 
No. 976 M. 


FOR SALE—Early and Stowells Evergreen Seed Corn, 
shelled and on ear. Hand picked. 95% germination. 
Grown from selected ears especially for seed. Bargain price. 

Thomas & Company, Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE —250 Bushels Mason’s Favorite Evergreen 
and 200 Bushels Country Gentleman seed corn. This is fine 
seed, hand picked, butted and tipped; germination 95%. 
Price ten cents per pound. Samples on request. 

Iroquois Canning Corporation, Onarga, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—Stringless Bean seed ““Giant’’ and “‘Full 
Measure’’’ ‘“‘Green Pod’’ “‘Sure Crop’? Wax. New Crop 
Highest Grade. 

The Torsch-Summers Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SELECTED TOMATO SEED 


Produced by A. D. Radebaugh 

For sale only to the canners and Tomato Growers of 
the Tri-States @ $4.00 per pound. 

Send your order, subject to if unsold, to 


F. M. SHOOK Field Secretary 
Easton, Md. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—Small factory in Lake Ontario Fruit belt 
of New York State; packs Cherries, Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, 
Pears and Apples; beside railroad; labor plentiful; acreage 
easy to obtain; modest price for quick cash sale. 

Address Box A-1406 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Labels 


FOR SALE—Three million number two, three and 
ten labels, for Sauerkraut, Tomatoes, Corn, Peas, Pears, 
Plums, Gooseberries, Cuthbert Red Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Peaches and Catsup. If interested, write us. 

Bewley Bros. Cang. Co., Inc., Middleport, N. Y. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—BRITISH ISLAND—An opportunity oc- 
curs, for a well established AMERICAN MANTFACTURER 
TO ENGAGE THE SERVICES, of a well experienced 
SALES MANAGER with a first class selling record, com- 
bined with a thorough knowledge of Sales organization and 
distribution. (At present engaged) Britain. Mail, at once, 

Offers to: 


Address, Box B-1403 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An old established Central New York Canned Foods 
Brokerage House offers opportunity to an experienced salesman of 
ability who is qualified to handle correspondence. None other need 
apply. State age. Confidential 


Address Box B-1401 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced processor for vegetable canning. 
Apply giving full particulars, stating age, salary required and 
names of recent employers as reference. 


Kildonan Canning Co , Ltd , Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


WANTED—Experienced man as superintendent for Wisconsin 
factory. Must have thorough knowledge of packing fancy Peas, and 
well experienced in handling help. Write stating age, experience, 
references, salary expected. 


Address Box B-1393 c/o The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A young man with ambition and qualifications fcr 
sales work; has had chemical education, perferably along food lines, 
and some experience in connection with the commercial packing of 
food in glass. In replying give age, education, experience, with 
whom previously associated, salary expected and all particulars. 

Address Box B-1404 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man capable of handling the marketing end ofa 
canning factory packing 150,000 cases of Tomatoes. Must be man 
of wide experience and thoroughly posted in this branch of the in- 
dustry. State qualifications and give full reference in first letter. 

Address Box B-1405 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—By competent, reliable Superintendent- 
Processor. Qualified from A to Z in all branches of the canning and 
preserving business. Can give and get resultsfor you. Ready for 
immediate permanent employment can furnish best of references. 

Address Box B-1383 care of The Canning Trade. 


Am open for position as Manager or Superintendent or Builder. 
Have 25 years experience in canning Fruits and Vegetables. Have 
been the past nine years in a three line Pea and Corn plant, also 
packing Beets, Beans.and other things. Can take position at once. 
Can build, equip and operate most any size plant. 

Address Box B-1382 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 


or office manager in a vegetable or fruitcannery. Several years ex- 
perience. New York State preferred. 


Address Box B-1402 care of The Canning Trade. 
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HIGH GRADE 
THERMOMETERS 


For all Canning Purposes. 


All Makes of Thermometers 
Repaired. 


Accuracy Guaranteed. 


Write For Prices. 


Phila. Thermometer Co. 


915 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United States, effective Jaruary 2 


1926. 
64.08 “ “ 


The new prices represent the following reducticns. 


American Can Co. 


“Another Specialty From The 
House Of Robins.” 


Blue sanitary enameled buckets with 
figures burned in the enamel-- Write 
for particulars. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
Mfrs. of Canning Machinery 
Baltimore, Maryland 


BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1926-1927 


Agricultu 


Publicity 


Counsel 
Chemist 


OFFICERS 
President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Harry Imwold 


Executive Committee, 


Arbitration Committee, J. 


Commerce Committee, 


Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


COMMITTEES 


Wm. H. Killian 
Benjamin Hamburger, W. 
Lamble, Geo. T. Phillips, ra 
J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J. 
.O. Langrall, C. B Torsch. 
Newman Numsen, F. Curry, 
J. W. Schall, Hampton Steele, 
Herbert C. Roberts. 
D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard BE. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson, R. H. Potts. 

C. Burnet Torsch, E. V. Stock- 
ham, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, J. N. Shriver. 
Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 


rall, E. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner, Chris 
Grecht. 


Harry Imwold, Henry Flem- 
ing, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A, Killian. 
Herbert Hampton. 
re Committee, 4 A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver. 
Ss. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser. E. 
E. Langrall, E. V. Stockham. 
R. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter. 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller 
Jr., Jas. F. Cole, E. Everett 
Gibbs. 
Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 
C. John Beeuwkes. 
Leroy Strasburger. 


Committee, 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 


Canned Vegetables 


Balto. N. Y. 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 


White Mammoth, No. 2%.........-.- 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%......-.- 
Green Mammoth, No. 2 
White, Large, No. 2 
Greeh, Large, NO. Bib. cove 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%....... 
White, Medium, No. 
Green, Medium, No. 2% SARE 
White, Small, No. 
Green, Small, No. 2% acts 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.... .... 
Sips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3.25 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq.... 3.55 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq.... 3.20 


BAKED BEANS$¢ 


In Sauce, 18 oz.. 
Plain, No. 2.....- 
In Sauce, No. 2.. - .80 


Plain, No. 3..... 


BEANS}{—Std. 

Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 .85 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.10 4.00 ~ 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2...... 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10..... 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 2.._ .85 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax No. 10.5.00 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2.......... 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2........ oss. 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2..1.30 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 10..... 
Limas, Soaked, No. 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 2.........1.00 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10......... 5.00 


Cut, No. 

Whole, No. 10. 4.20 

Sliced, No. 

CARROTSt 

Std. Sliced, No. 3.....ccccccccee 1.00 

Std. Sliced, No. 10....ccccccccee 4. 

- Std. Diced, No. 2 
Std. Diced, No. 10 


CORN¢ 


Std. Evergreen, No. 2... 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2. 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No.2 4 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co.. .97 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.o.b. Co... ..85 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2 


.00 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No.2, f.0.b.Co. .95 
HOMINY¢ 
Standard, Split, No. 3........... 1.00 
Standard, Split, No. 10..........3.25 


MIXED VEGETABLES}¢ 


Standard, No. 
4.00 


OKRA AND TOMATOESt 


Standard, No. 2....... ae 
Standard No 10... 


PEASt 

No. 1 Sieve, No. 2...... 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.35 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. 1.25 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2........ 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. .92%4 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2......... 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County. .8714 
Seconds, No. B. 
Standard, No. 10........... 
BE. J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1........ 
E. J. Sifted, No. 3 Sieve, No. 1...... 
E. J. Ex. Std., No. 2 Sieve, No. 1.... 
Fancy Petit Pois, No. 


PUMPKIN¢ 


Stand 


A, 


wo 9: 
wmrw: 
Sons: 


Out 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 
Balto. N. Y 


SAUERKRAUTt 
Standard, No. 


Standard, No. 10 


SPINACHt 


Standard, NO. 00 
Standard, No. 3%. 1.90 
Standard, No. 10 
SUCCOTASH}{ 


Stand. Green Corn, Green Limas, 1.20 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes). 1.25 
Std. (green Corn, dried Limas) Out 
SWEET POTATOES} 

Standard, Ne. 1-85 
TOMATOESt 


Fancy, No. 2, f.0.b. County..... .80 
Fancy, No. 3, f.o.b. County..... 1.10 
Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. County.... 3.50 
Ext. Std., =. 2, f.o.b. County.. .75 


Mxt. Std., No. 3, f.0.b. County.. 1.15 
Ext. Std., No. 1 
Ext. ag No. 10, f.0.b. County.. 3.50 


Std. No. 1, f.0.b. County........ .50 
. No 2. 


ee 
Std. No. 2, f.o.b. County. OT 
Std. No. 249.. Out 


Std. No. 2%, f.o.b. County...... .... 

£0.06. County........1.05 
Std. No. 10, f.0.b. County.......3.25 
Seconds, No. 2 
TOMATO PUREE? 


Std. No. 1, Whole Stock......... .45 
Std. No. 10, Whole Stock....... 3.50 
Std. No. 1, Trimmings.......... 42% 
Std. No. 10, Trimmings......... 3.00 


Canned Fruits 


APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 
Michigan, No. 10... 
New York, No. 10.. 
Pa., No. 1 
Md., No. 8... 
Md., No. 10.. 
APRICOTS* 
California Standard, No. 2%.......-- 
California Choice, No. 2%.......3.00 
California Fancy, No. 2%........... 
BLACKBERRIESS§ 

Standard, No. 3 

Standard, No. 10........ 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved...... 2.00 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... .... 
BLUEBERRIES§ 


Maine, No. 10 


CHERRIES§ 


Standard, Red, Water, No. 2....1.40 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2..1.90 
Extra Preserved, No. 2.......... Out 
Red Pitted, NO. 
Sour Pitted Red, 10s............ Out 
California Standard 2%s........ Out 
California Choice, No. 2 
California Fancy, No. 2 


oe 


3.00 


GOOSEBERRIES§ 

NO. - 1.00 
PEACHESS§ 


California Std., No. 2%, Y. C... 2.25 
California Choice, No. Y. €..2.50 
California Fancy, No. 3 

PEACHES#+ s 

Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1......1.35 
Standard White, No. 2.......... t 
Standard Yellow, No. 2......... Out 
Seconds, White, No. 3........... Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 2.......... Out 
Standards, White, No. 8........ Out 


Standards, Yellow, Ne. 8........ @ut 
EXxtra Standard 3.00 


Yellow, Ne. 3 


Out 


3.75 


ou 


Tim 


coo 


(§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


CANNED 


Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.... 1.15 
00 


PINEAPPLE®* 


Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2... 
Bahama, Grated, Extra, No. 2... .... 
Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2 
Bahama Grated, Ex. Std., No. 2. .... 
Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No. 2%.. 2.35 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2%.... 2.35 


Black, Water, No. 3............. 
Red, Serup. NG. 


coon 
Red, Weter, No. 10...........00 Out 
STRAWBERRIESS§ 
Extra Standard, S » Na 8.3 
Preserved, No. ose 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2. 
tra, Preserved, No. 1. ada t 
Preserved, No. 1........ 
Standard, Water, No. 10.. -- 6.50 


FRUITS FOR SALAD 
Fancy, 10s 


HERRING ROE® 

Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz..1.50 

Flats, 1 lb. cases, 4 doz............ 


Flats, % Ib. cases, 4 doz............ 


OYSTERS?* 


$00 
Select’, 6 oz........ 
SALMON®# 


Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1.........3.75 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. %......... 
Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 
Cohoe, Flat, No. 1 


Pink, Fall, No. 1..... 
Columbia, Flat, No. %.......... .... 
Medium Red, Talls...... 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case* 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., ’25 pack 


Oil, Keyless ..... 6.00 
Oil, Key, carton... 6.68 
Oil, Decorated......... 6.00 
% Tomato, Carton ...... Out 
¥% Mustard, Keyless ... -- 5.00 


TUNA FISH—White, per Case* 


California, 4S 
California, %s ......... 
California, 4s, Blue Fin........18.00 
California, 1s, Blue Fin......... .... 
Califernia, 
California, is, 

Califernia 
@alfforafa 


Yr 
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a b. Baltimore (unless 
****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 


— 


a 
ontinued 
Balto. N. Y. 
Extra Standard White, No. 3....1.75 1.90 aa 
| 1.10 Seconds, White, No. 3...........1.30 1.50 Pte 
cose Seconds, Yellow, No. 3..........1.35 1.55 
1.35 Selected Yellow, No. 3..........1.75 Out 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 10........... Out Out 
1.15 Pies, Peeled, No. 10............ Out 7.90 aa 
PEARS§ 
4.80 Seconds, No. 2, in Water........ .... 
Standards, No. 2 
1.40 
1.40 
1.50 ndards, No. 3, in Water...... .... ead i 
1.25 Standards, No. 3, in Syrup......2.00 1.75 a 
Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... .... Out Tae 
1.20 
"35 
1.65 1°35 Wall, slice tra, No 2 = ae 
4.00 Hawai, Sliced, Std., No. 2......11.. 1:75 
ere Hawaii, Grated, Extra, No. 2........ 2.00 Bere 
Ext. Std., No. 2%, County...... Out Out 
.85 Gut 
1.15 
Out 1.17% 2.10 
BEETS} 2.20 
1.85 6.2.05 40 
1.35 10.25 : 
521% 15.00 
1.10 3.40 Canned Fish ee 
.80 4.95 
-80 
1.60 
% .95 3.30 
.95 3.00 2.40 
3.60 
1.65 Out 
eeee 2.75 
3160 Out 
2.75 
1.25 2.75 
5.25 
1.65 SHRIMP* 
Qut_ Wet, No 
1.75 2.90 
i180 
1:50 1.25 
5.50 ¥% Mustard, Keyless ............ 4.7) 
= California, % per case........... .... 
2.20 Oval, No. 
5.75 2.85 6.50 
1.40 17.00 : 
Out 7.00 
1.60 13.50 
Out 6.40 
Out 
1.20 Out 7.25 
3.50 13.25 
1.38 eeee 
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BALTIMORE, MAY 17, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Drouth is Becoming Serious in Its Effects Upon Canners’ 
Crops—No Spinach Canned—Peas Up But Doing Noth- 
ing—Trouble With Tomato Plant Beds—Buy- 
ers Taking Goods Quietly—Some Few 
Changes in the Market. 


ROPS SUFFERING—The unprecedented dry spell, for this 
> time of the year, is beginning to show decided effects, and 

unless it is soon broken the results may easily be disas- 
treus. And we are warranted in speaking of the weather in 
this way because it is not a local condition only, but very largely 
general in all the region east of the Mississippi River. There 
will, of course, be found exceptions in spots, but almost every 
section reports a remarkable absence of rains for this spring 
time of the year. Our local weather man said this week that 
we had gone 20 days without a trace of rain, and there has been 
none since he made that statement; but back of that was an un- 
usually dry March, a very dry April, and now May has gone 
along without any rain whatsoever. 


{ Note: This is to be modified slightly because of a good 
shower Thursday night, and there is promise of more. ] 


What has that to do with canning and canned foods? The 
spinach crop here is going to seed, and has been so poor and 
scarce that there has been little or no spinach canned this year, 
and there will not be any worth speaking of, even if good rains 
follow from now on. Usually at this time of the year the fresh 
shippers are loading about 40 cars of spinach a day and distrib- 
uting to all points, and the canners are kept busy as well. As 
we write it is said that these shippers could not get together 40 
cars in a week, and the canners have nothing to run on. Even 
the growers say that what spinach they have cut has been 
hardly worth bringing to market. The shippers are paying as 
high as $1.25 per bushel for it, but it is poor stuff at best, being 
small and stringy. The spring spinach pack of this city and 
section is a considerable item as a rule, but this season it will be 
notable through its absence. 


Early plantings of string beans and other green beans have 
come through the ground, but they are making a sorry showing. 
It will take a solid week of bood soaking rains to change the 
conditions, and then the growers would have to replant to get a 
crop. 

Peas have come up fairly well, so far as the germination 
of the seed is concerned, but the crop is late and can make no 
progress with this lack of moisture. The extent of the reduc- 
tion in pea acreage is a muted question, some contending that 
only about 65 per cent of normal has been put out in this im- 
mediate section, while others believe that it will run nearer to 
85 per cent. But whatever it is, it will be materially reduced, 
and the yield cut down, because of this setback. 


Tomato growers have set out their plant beds, but the seed 


is simply lying there, and when a few straggling plants show 
above ground there is said to be an army of pests waiting to eat 


them, for that is another accompaniment of this dry, hot weath- 
er. Tomato growers and canners in this Tri-State section had 
brought theniselves to believe that there was a decided advant- 
age in planting early, and under normal conditions they would 
be busy setting them out in the fields at this time. But there is 
very little heard of any such work now, and there is but slim 
chance of getting any stand on plants set out in the dust at 
present. The ground has been plowed and prepared, but the 
high winds and hot suns have sapped all the moisture from the 
soil and tomato plants cannot stand such treatment. Lawns 
and grass knolls are as hard as iron, with the grass turning . 
brown, and even the savannahs and low lying valleys are hard 
and dry and the grass sickly and not growing. That is the con- 
dition so far as new crops are concerned, and as we have stated 
this condition covers a wide territory where canning crops are 
grown. 

We are this week resuming our crop reporting system, in- 
stituted by us many years ago, and many of you will receive re- 
quests for reports on your conditions. We trust you will 
promptly fill them out, and we urge a conservative estimate or 
statement, so that all the buyers as well as other canners will 
have the true picture of actual conditions. And please let us 
have your returns promptly, in the stamped and self-addressed 
envelopes which go with our requests. But don’t wait to be 


called upon; let us hear from you, as we want to be widely 
posted. 


HE MARKET -The big markets of the country report a 

fair amount of activity in canned foods, but the canners 

say that there is little or nothing doing in the way of buy- 
ing. And that is as true of futures as it is of spots, and covers 
all lines of goods. 

Tomatoes are said to be attracting more attention, and we 
know that one very large operator has been scouring all this 
section in vain for extra standard or fancy tomatoes. Tomatoes 
of these grades have never been plentiful, and it is not surpris- 
ing to learn that there is a practical scarcity of them now evi- 
dent. Even good standard tomatoes are not too plentiful, and 
what stocks have been held are being quietly but steadily re- 
duced. That is the style of present buying, a quiet taking of 
good size blocks of goods at the market, or very slightly above 
but in a way not to disturb the general low prices. We called 
attention to this drift last week, and it is still in progress. Buy- 
ers are aware that most spot canned foods at today’s prices are 
good purchases and will mean profits for them, and they are se- 
curing a good share while they can. But they are very timid 
and will retract when approached, and are more inclined to deny 
that they are in the market than to admit it, and to seek boldly 
for what they want. The buyers are weak, but sellers are gain- 
ing more strength and confidence. 


One report says that the buyers are’ making a mistake in 
not taking what future fruits they will need, because unless 
these orders are placed now the canners will not arrange to 
pack them, and that will mean a scarcity of canned fruits. An- 
other report says that the canners are quite well satisfied with 
the amount of business that has been placed, both for California 
fruits and for Michigan and New York state as well. The fruit 
crops of this section are not too promising. The trees seemed 
to blossom well, but they shed their blossoms in two or three 
days, quicker than ever before noted, and we have been told that 
this is a bad indication. 
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Strawberries in this heavy strawberry producing section 
are not plentiful, and are mostly of very poor quality, being 
small and tasteless, which again is attributed to the lack of 
proper rains. This crop, as are many others, is suffering from 
an unusual visitation of insect enemies. 


Actual price changes in the market this week are very few. 
Wax beans and corn both show slight declines in prices, as do 
also some siftings of peas. The pea market is reported dull for 
both spots and futures. No. 3 sweet potatoes have advanced 5c 
to $1.40, and No. 3 and No. 10 tomatoes are both quoted higher, 
and are held materially higher by the better holders. There 
would seem to be a feeling that tomatoes are “coming back,” and 
may be the feeling is correct. Certainly everything is in favor 
of canned foods, because the fresh vegetables coming to market 
are scarce and high. White potatoes are almost prohibitive, 
and all this is drifting demand to the canned foods line. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Healthy Movement—Prices on Some Lines Tend Higher—To- 
mato Prices Have Stiffened and Demand Better—Southern 
Peas Dull—Demand for Corn Has Slowed Down— 
Mistake of Not Buying Canned Fruit Futures—- 
Spinach Selling Slowly—Opening Prices 
on Sardines—Northwest and Mich- 
igan Fruits Are Selling—Better 
Demand for Salmon. 

New York, May 13, 1926. 

HE SITUATION—A healthy movement of spot canned 

foods has been seen in the local market during the past 

week, and the price trend is towards higher levels on a 
number of items. A conspicuous feature of present demand is 
buying on the part of summer camps, hotels and_ boarding- 
houses. These “canned vittles” are destined to grace the tables 
of various summer resorts which build their reputation on “home 
cooking and fresh vegetables grown on our own farm,” all of 
which speaks well for the quality of present-day canned foods. 
Tomato prices have been stiffening a little. Futures are still 
neglected to a large extent, however, the bulk of present buy- 
ing being on spot stocks. 

‘vomatoes—Improved demand for prompt shipment toma- 
toes has helped to clean out the distressed offerings, and while 
the market is not generally in an advancing position, the tone 
is greatly improved, and definite indications of early stabiliza- 
tion of the situation are in evidence. Standard 2s are gener- 
ally held at an inside price of 70c per dozen at the cannery, 
elthough it might still be possible to do 67'%e in isolated in- 
stances. Threes now command a minimum of $1.05 per dozen 
at the canneries, while sellers are not inclined to go below $3.25 
on 10s. Favored brands are held at more in many instances. 
The strengthening in spots has not brought out any great 
amount of buying interest in packed-to-order tomatoes, how- 
ever, and the market is largely nominal on futures. Indiana 
tomatoes have shown no quotable change during the week. 

Peas—Southern peas continue dull and quotably unchanged. 
Wisconsin peas, old pack, are reported cleaning up all the way 
from 75e per dozen and upwards on standards and alleged 
standards. As far as futures are concerned, the buying has 
been confined to the placing of contracts for the account of pri- 
vate label jobbers. This buying, as might be expected, is going 
to the canners with established reputations for “quality” anc 
the “in-and-outers” are taking the leavings, which this year 
amount to nothing. Talk of radical acreage curtailment is 
heard, but buyers are still skeptical, and prefer to take their 
chances in the spot market later on. 


Standard Corn—Demand has slowed down during the past 
fortnight, and movement is rather slow. The market is held at 
85e and upwards at the cannery. Sub-standards are entirely 
nominal as to price. depending upon the anxiety of the canner 
to unload, and the liberality of the buyer. Stocks of practically 
all grades still appear to be large for this season of the year. 
Canners of quality corn are not disposed to throw their stocks 
on the market in competition with some of the junk which has 
depressed values, and in many instances are planning to carry 
their supply over into the coming season. It is evident that 
packing will be curtailed materially this year. 


Fancy Corn—Carry-over stocks, while not exeessive, are 
still of sufficient volume to preclude any heavy buying move- 
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ment, and buyers are operating hand-to-mouth. Futures have 
sold only in moderate volume, and here again it looks as though 
the bulk of the 1926 pack must be sold after it is in the cans. 

A Coast View of Futures—The California Fruit News, in a 
recent summary of the canned foods situation, says: “The atti- 
tude of jobbers against future trading in general is under much 
discussion back and forth between sellers and buyers. In an 
item like canned fruits, however, which are a manufacture, the 
policy consideration of buying ahead must be basea upon en- 
tirely different factors than when one is concerned with the 
handling of a seasonal crop of raw material. This should be 
remembered by both ends of the line and no attempt made to 
cover things that are different with the same rule. If manufac- 
turers do not have some orders in hand they will not (cannot) 
manufacture sufficiently large quantities and this tends to raise 
prices through scarcity later on. The opinion we get from 
Eastern brokers concerned with this line is that California 
canned fruits should be well taken by buyers when the season 
opens, providing prices are not too high. The opinion prevails 
that prices somewhere near last year’s are what the trade is 
anticipating.” The contention that fruit crops are not seasonal 
like other crops is a novel one, but then California has always 
been the land of surprises. 

Spinach Sells Slowly—Volume trading on new pack spinach 
has not been much in the limelight, and business has been more 
or less of pick-up character. The outlook for Southern pack is 
fair this year, reflecting the strong market on the Coast. Cali- 
fornia_canners are offering spring pack at the tollowing prices: 
1s, $1.05; 2s, $1.15 to $1.25; 2%s, $1.85 to $1.50, and 10s, $4.50 


to $4.90 per dozen, all f. 0. b. cannery. The spring pack has 
been rather light. 


_ Offer New Maine Sardines—Opening prices on 1926 pack 
Maine sardines have been announced, and have attracted some 
buying interest, as a result of the close clean-up of 1925 pack. 
The prices for the new pack are based on quarter oil keyless at 
4.50 per case. 

California Canned Fruits—Prices on old pack California 
canned fruits have been well held, and with stocks small, it is 
expected that the market will not suffer any let-down. Just 
what effect the strike in England will have on the market is 
problematical, but it is considered not improbable that the heavy 
consumption of canned foods of all descriptions during the pe- 
riod when the movement of fresh produce to markets in London 
and other large cities is held up by the strike will make for a 
more active demand for American canned foods, particularly 
fruits. California canners have taken quite a little s. a. p. busi- 
ness on this year’s pack, and opening prices from the larger 
packers are expected soon. 

Northwestern Fruits—Washington and Oregon canners 
have received a considerable volume of business on future 
canned fruits, the market having been particularly active on 
strawberries, loganberries and other small fruits. R. A. cher- 
ries have been in good demand. Bartlett pears have been rather 
slow, however, owing to the belief of jobbers that California 
packers are carrying a fairly sizable stock of this fruit. Quo- 


tations are maintained at the opening prices named earlier in 
the season. 


Salmon—There has been a perceptible quickening in the call 
for salmon on spot, and the market is well held on all grades. 
Much of the demand is for pinks, which are strongly held. The 
Coast market has been rather quiet, however. 


Shrimp Stronger—As a result of the virtual failure of the 
spring pack at Gulf canneries, the market has worked into 
stronger ground, and $1.40 per dozen at the cannery is now 
quoted on No. 1 tins of medium size fish. Large are held at 
$1.70 per dozen for No. 1 cans. : 


Eastern Fruits—New York State and Michigan packers 
have booked a good volume of future business on red sour pitted 
cherries, and the market is held at $9 to $9.50 per dozen for 
No. 10s at the cannery. Other small fruits have also been in 
good demand, with black raspberries and strawberries in good 
demand. No. 10s in particular have been sought by the jobbers. 
No. 10 water strawberries are quotable at $9.00, with standard 
in 20 degree syrup $10; choice in 40 degree syrup $11.25, and 
fancy, in 60 degree syrup, held at $13.00, all per dozen at the 
cannery. Black raspberries, 10s, hold as follows: Waters, $9.50; 
20 degree syrup, $10.50; 40 degree syrup, $11.50, and 60 degree 
syrup, $12.50 per dozen. Standard blackberries, 10s, water, 


offer at $7.00, with 20 degree, 40 degree and 60 degree each 
graded up $1.00 per dozen. 


Trade Notes—W. S. Haviland and B. C. Boyce have taken 
over the business of David Hunt & Co., and will continue it 
with the same personnel under the firm name Haviland & Boyce. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


A. & P. Open Buyers’ Office in Milwaukee—Comments on the 
New Move—General Opinion is: It Won’t Work—Prices 
on Corn Have Firmed Up—Good Supply of Toma- 
toes Here in Warehouse—No Futures Heard 
Of—Looking for the Kind of 
Peas They Want. 

Chicago, May 18, 1926. 
ENERAL CONDITIONS—The sensation in the canned 
foods market of the week was the receipt by various 
brokers of the letter sent out generally to canners from 
Milwaukee by the Wisconsin office of the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Company. The letter reads as follows, and has evi- 
dently been mailed to all the canners of the Central West: 
“C. P. Townsend, Agent 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Tel. Broadway 3768 
First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wisconsin Office 


Gentlemen: 

You will note from the above that the writer has estab- 
lished a buying office to handle, for our various warehouses, 
purchases of food products produced in your section. 

This office will be operated along the lines of the usual 
brokerage office. 

We would appreciate very much the opportunity of working 
with you on all offerings that you may care to place before us 
and the opportunity of placing before you buying orders re- 
ceived from our various warehouses. 

We would greatly appreciate a response indicating rate of 
brokerage allowed, etc. It might also be well for you to let 
us have detailed list of any lots of merchandise you may have 
to offer at this time. 

If you would care to have a representative call on us we 
would suggest you write or telegraph for an appointment. 

Yours very truly, 
WISCONSIN OFFICE 
C. P. Townsend, Agent. 
CPT3S 

P. S. Mr. A. W. Vogt, formerly of Henry Kilian, Inc., is 
now associated with us.” 

The general trend of opinion is about as follows: That it is 
an experiment, and cannot prove successful, for the reason that 
canners and other sellers could not allow the big chain store a 
discount equal to the brokerage without allowing it to all chain 
stores and all wholesale grocers. This would disrupt the entire 
selling system of the canners which has been established for 
many years, do away with the brokerage system, and compel 
canners to employ salaried salesmen, thereby enormously in- 
creasing their selling expenses. 

That the experiment has been tried by the big meat packers 
when they were handling canned foods and was a failure, as 
the brokers discontinued, to a certain extent, calling on their 
buyers and they were compelled to buy from small and unethical 
canneries of small capacity and high production cost. 

That the experiment has been tried at the Eastern buying 
office of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, and has not 
hrought in a return, in brokerages allowed, enough to pay for 
the trouble and bother of establishing and promoting the plan. 
That numerous wholesale grocers have tried the plan in the 

past twenty-five years or so and have abandoned it as unprofit- 
able and impractical. 

I talked to a wise buyer about the plan, and he said: “Many 
years ago, when I was a fresh young buyer, I concluded that I 
would go around the brokers and have the brokerage allowed 
my house. I tried it and soon found that the best bargains were 
passing me by, and that the brokers representing the best can- 
ners of heavy production and best qualities had quit calling on 
me, and that my competitors were getting the advantage of 
me, and I dropped the plan like a red-hot potato.” 

Any buyer who has not the whole market at his command 
is in a bad situation, and if the brokers think a buyer is under- 
mining them with their principals, and trying to secure the 
brokerage, they will keep away from that buyer and offer their 
trades elsewhere. 

Then a brokerage firm cannot be sustained or made profit- 
able by acting as buying brokers for one concern, no matter 
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how large that concern may be. The broker must depend upon 
selling to many concerns and a purchasing broker for a chain 
store could not sell other chain or wholesale grocers for a 
number of reasons. 

Then there is a philosophy to the effect that the broker 


renders a service which a purchasing agent cannot give; he gets 


paid his brokerage only on closed or consummated business or 
sales, and a canner who has a chain of brokers stands ready 
to command the services of fifty or a hundred salesmen by his 
—— quickly and co-ordinately, and in many distant mar- 
ets. 


The question of good will enters into the psychology and 
success of merchandising, and if a concern tries to deprive any 
class of consumers, and we are all consumers (brokers as well), 
of their place in the sun and livelihood, and by establishing fac- 
tories and canneries deprive a.few million of people of their 
means of life and living, such hatred will be aroused and antag- 
onism endangered that public patronage will be taken away 
from that concern. The grab the brokerage plan is not only un- 
wise, but it is dangerous for the grabbers. 

There are stock brokers and real estate, sugar, shipping, 
note, insurance, iron and steel, flour, produce and hundreds of 
other kinds of brokers, and they have been found not only use- 
ful, but indispensable, and the canned food broker is not only 
here to stay, and to usefully serve the trade, but he will still be 
here when the chain store system has passed its meridian and 
started down into the shadows. 

All these shades of opinion were found among the buyers 
and brokers of Chicago, and I am quoting them as best I can 
from memory. They are not my views altogether, but a compo- 
site of the views I heard expressed on the subject. 

Canned Corn—The offerings of canned corn are not as free 
as they were last week, and the price has firmed up about two 
and a half cents per dozen. The chief inquiry is for a high- 
grade standard corn at a low grade corn price, or an extra 
standard corn at a standard canned corn price. There is very 
little demand for fancy corn and searcely any at all for canned 
corn futures. 

Canned Tomatoes—There is some demand for canned toma- 
toes, but very few are being bought for shipment to this mar- 
ket. There are quite a lot of canned tomatoes here in ware- 
houses of rejected lots, so it is said that is holding the market, 
but it is also rumored that some Missouri and Arkansas canners 
have made heavy shipments to warehouses in Chicago, borrow- 
ing on the warehouse receipts, and that the shipments aggre- 
gate a quarter of a million cases. I am unable to secure any 
confirmation of the report beyond the fact that there are some 
offerings of such tomatoes from warehouse here, and that they 
are of good quality. No sales of canned tomatoes for the 1926 
output are reported to me, and canners do not seem to be urging 
such sales. 

Canned Peas—Several of the big Chicago brokerage firms 
have sold out the canneries which they represent directly of can- 
ned peas, and are trying to work through field brokers in Wis- 
consin. They say that the field brokers have lines of peas, or 
rather lists of peas, to offer, but that they consist of broken as- 
sortments, small lots, and have evidently been picked over thor- 
oughly. This is especially the case with standard grades. The 
offerings of extra standard and fancy grades are still attrac- 
tive, however, and of good qualities, but the quantities are small. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Freakish Weather With Abundant Rains—Crops Generally Bene- 
fited—Most Canners Well Satisfied With Future Business— 
Present Prices Better Than the Opening—Naming 
of Tomato Prices Causes No Interest—Pack- 
Corporation Makes Good Showing— 

Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, May 13, 1926. 


EATHER FREAKISH -Unsettled weather conditions are 
prevailing throughout California, with freak storms in 
many parts of the State. Cloudbursts have occurred in 


widely separated sections, and some damage has been done to 
crops, but this has been more than offset by the benefits in dis- 
tricts where the precipitation has been lighter. Snow has fallen 
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in the mountains and a good run of irrigation water is being 
enojoyed, of which full advantage is being taken. The recent 
showers have freshened the asparagus fields and have also been 
of benefit to peas and to late spinach. Cherries are going for- 
ward to the fresh markets in quantities and canning will be 
under way by the middle of the month. This fruit is easily 
damaged by rain, but so far little splitting is reported. 
Futures—While there are some packers who feel that they 
have not secured as much advance business on asparagus and 
spinach as should have fallen their lot, most of the larger oper- 
ators are well satisfied with the early business booked. Prices on 
both lines are stiffer than they were at the opening of the season, 


and it may be that some of the smaller packers will profit by not. 


having made heavy sales to date. In most lines the outlook is 
for large crops and a heavy pack and buyers do not feel the need 
of rushing into the market as soon as prices are announced, par- 
ticularly since speculative opportunities are not much in evi- 
dence, but there are no indications that early buying will be en- 
tirely neglected. In fact, a normal volume of early business will 
likely be placed on canned fruits when opening prices are an- 
nounced, providing these are somewhere around last year’s level, 
as seems highly probable. 

Tomatoes—The opening prices on tomatoes and tomato 
products, named recently by some of the large California pack- 
ing interests, scarcely raised a ripple in the market. California 
does not lead in tomatoes, as is the case with asparagus, spinach 
.and many fruits, and the fact that last year’s pack lacked con- 
siderable of being a record-breaker here, has no bearing on the 
market situation. There are plenty of spot tomatoes on hand 
and the trade is not anxious to load up on these, let alone make 
extensive purchases of futures. The low prices quoted give 
growers an idea of what they can expect for canning tomatoes 
and what they should plan in the line of acreage. 


Leaders—California leads the nation in the production of 
twenty-one crops, announces E. E. Kaufman, Federal-State agri- 
cultural statistician, after a comparative study of yields. These 
include peaches, pears, plums, prunes, apricots, figs, olives and 
asparagus, all of which are canned in large quantities. Canned 
products valued at more than $100,000,000 were produced in 
1925, and 98 per cent of these were shipped to points outside the 
State. 


Asparagus Festival — The Delta Asparagus Festival, 
launched last year, will be held this year at Isleton, May 15 and 
16. Eighty per cent of all the asparagus grown in the United 
States comes from the Delta region, within a short distance of 
San Francisco, and here 90 per cent of the canned asparagus is 
produced. Booster organizations from various cities have joined 
in making the festival a success, a wonderful program of enter- 
tainment having been arranged. 


Strike—Packers of tuna and albacore have declined to meet 
the prices for fish demanded by fishermen and a deadlock has re- 
sulted in negotiations between the two interests. Advance busi- 
ness has been booked by packers on the basis of $175 for fish, 
but fishermen refuse to accept less than $200 a ton. To add to 
the unrest in fishing and fish packing circles in the southern part 
of the State, white fishermen are showing considerable concern 
over the action of the Japanese in establishing a gigantic fish 
trap in the channel ten miles off Ensenada. The wings of this 
trap extend two and a half miles out to sea and the trap itself 
has a capacity of 500 tons of fish. It is charged that the Japan- 
— only the most valuable species, permitting tons of fish 
© die. 


_  Year’s Earnings—The annual report of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation made its appearance the first of May, and has 
been attracting wide attention, particularly in view of the great 
advance in the price of the common stock and the merger nego- 
tiations which failed of consummation a few months ago. The 
earnings last year were $12.36 per share, or $6.014,850, as com- 
pared with $12.64 per share for 1924, a showing that may be 
considered splendid in view of adverse agricultural conditions, 
the low prices prevailing on Hawaiian pineapple, a poor market 
for asparagus and a loss in the salmon packing end of the busi- 
ness. In his annual report President Robert I. Bentlev said: 
“We made a statement in the last report to the effect that we 
honed to offset the reduced margins on some of our most profit- 
able lines by increased production. We now report that this 
program was carried out and that our vack and sales exceeded 
those of the previous season by a considerable amount, with the 
result that the operating profit is approximately the same as 
that of last year. 


“We consider the increase in our pack a very creditable 
showing for the onerating department, and as inventories are 
slightly less than those shown in our last report, it is an equally 
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creditable showing for the sales department. We have not devi- 
ated from our policy of keeping inventory valuations as well as 
everything else on a safe, conservative basis. You will note that 
the market value of your stock has increased over three and a 
half times in the past decade. We are not predicting that the 
stock will increase in the same ratio by 1936, but we do say 
that with less than a proportionate degree of progress for the 
future than we had in the past the day is not far distant when 
the market value should materially increase. The past four 
years your stock has earned in excess of $12 a share, or 6 per 
cent per annum on $200. We are not satisfied with $12 per share 
and are laying the foundation for an increase in volume which 
we do not expect to materialize immediately in the shape of an 
increase in profits.” 

During the year the assets increased from $48,750,000 to 
$51,741,139. In 1919 the assets were but $34,024,970. The sur- 
plus of the corporation, which is one of its particular features, 
showed a gain of almost $3,000,000 during the year and now 
totals $25,380,816, or about one-half of the value of the company. 

Coast Notes—The Virden Canning Company, operating five 
canneries in California, has concluded an arrangement with Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co., whereby this British concern will operate the 
plants under a lease purchase contract. All contracts with 
growers for the 1926 season will be cared for by Balfour, Guth- 
rie & Co. The deal provides for an option on the five plants at 
Marysville, San Jose, Elmhurst, Fruitvale and Emeryville for 
$2,250,000, which is good until the end of next year. The con- 
tract provides for the payment of $200,000 for rental for the 
five plants and for a $50,000 option payment. The Balfour, Guth- 
rie interests have until June 15, 1926, to exercise the option and 
to have the rental and option, totaling $250,000, applied on the 
purchase price. Francis E. Laney, head of the Sutter Co-oper- 
ative Growers, organied last year for the purpose ot canning 
peaches on a co-operative basis, is to be in charge of the five 
plants. The Virden Company packs about a million cases of 
fruits a year and exports a considerable part of this. 

California canners learned with genuine regret recently of 
the death of Isador Jacobs, former president of the California 
Canneries Company, San Francisco, which occurred at London, 
May 6, following a brief illness, Mr. Jacobs was a native of San 
Francisco, his parents having come to California in the forties. 
In 1860 his father, William Jacobs, founded the California Can- 
neries Company, and the young man learned the canning busi- 
ness from the ground up, becoming president of the concern in 
1886. He served in this capacity until 1921, when he went to 
London and became managing director of California Canneries, 
Ltd., an English subsidiary, having supervision over foreign 
sales. Mr. Jacobs for many years was a forceful figure in the 
Democratic party in California and took an ctive part in civic 
affairs in San Francisco. He was one of the founders of the 
InInd Waterways Commission and was a vigorous advocate of 
inland waterwavs development. Besides his widow he leaves 
four children: Fred W. Jacobs, president of the California Can- 
neries Company: John L. Jacobs, general manager of the can- 
neries concern; William F. Jacobs, also of :this city, and Mrs. 
Lucie Jacobs Hill, of London. The deceased canner was sixty- 
eight years of age. 


THE QUESTION 


He—And mind this, no woman ever made a fool of me. 
She—Who did, then, dear? : 


SHOULD BE _.. 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss 
Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


A MERICAN ASSOCIATION MEETS -The outstanding event 


in the food distribution trade of the country last week was 

the 34th annual convention of the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, which was held in Atlanta. More than 1,000 
delegates were in attendance at the opening session, held on 
Tuesday. 

J. H. McLaurin, president, in his annual address to the 
members, criticized manufacturers who grant the chain stores 
greater discounts than they atlow wholesale grocers, and also 
scored manufacturers who attempt to subsidize jobbers’ sales- 
men by offering them bonuses to push special brands. Drop 
shipments and overloading of retailers by specialty manufactu- 
rers also came in for condemnation. 

Discussing trade conditions, Mr. McLaurin said: “I am pre- 
pared to aitirm, without hesitancy and with perfect conndence, 
that the food industry of America, as related to the work ot 
distribution, is in a condition of chaos not comparable to any 
time during the past 16 years, and that because ot this condition 
the highest and best interests of the consuming public are 
threatened. My earliest business association was with the 
wholesale food industry, and for nearly 30 years I have known 
no other field of endeavor. I have seen wholesale grocers in- 
crease in number and the wholesale grocery business increase in 
volume. At the beginning of my career 1 learned to recognize 
the soundness of the system which contemplated the distribution 
of food from the manufacturer through the wholesale grocer to 
the retail grocer’s counter. 

“| have no complaint to register nor criticism to direct 
against the chain store, other than at that point where, with the 
assistance of the food manufacturer, that agency becomes an 
instrument of monopoly. That chain store worthy of its name 
is but an aggregation of retail merchants, owned by one head, 
operating from one source, buying direct from the manufactu- 
rers as retailers in the name of a wholesale grocer, and in dis- 
crimination against the neighborhood independent retail grocer. 
We are to bear in mind when considering the work of distribu- 
tion performed by the chain store that it is without the element 
of service of credit and delivery performed by the independent 
service retail grocer. We are faced, in my opinion, with the 
question raised by existing conditions as to whether the elimi- 
nation, if such were possible, of these 400,000 independent retail 
grocers, to be substituted by retail distributors under capital- 
istic ownership, will operate to the financial interest and wel- 
fare of the public. I think to ask that question is to answer it. 
I protest, therefore, in the public interest, against any plan of 
distribution by which, as now, the manufacturer discriminates 
in his selling price in the favor of a monopolistic chain store 
system as against the wholesale grocers of the country. I 
insist that by such a system the public interest is not promoted, 
but on the contrary is jeopardized, and a system developed 
which within a few years may eliminate the present keenly com- 
petitive system of wholesale and retail food distribution to be 
supplanted by a few of those large wholesale warehouses con- 
trolled by limitless capital and dominating the distribution of 
American food. I am aware a large proportion of the food man- 
ufacturers are encouraging the development of such a condition, 
and I am likewise aware that many wholesale grocers are en- 
gaged in such practices as tend to break down the well estab- 
lished economic practice of wholesale food distribution, at the 
same time hindering and in a large sense destroying the ability 
of the independent retail grocer to serve. The food manufactu- 
rer is dependent upon the legitimate wholesaler for the majority 
of his distribution, and the wholesaler is dependent for his ex- 
istence upon the independent retailer, and yet we have before us 
the spectacle of many manufacturers and many wholesalers en- 
gaged in practices which are destructive to those interests upon 
which they are dependent for their existence and which are dis- 
creditable to any honorable industry.” 

1925 An Educational Year—‘Any survey of association 
work during the past year,” says R. H. Rowe, secretary of the 
American Wholesale Grocers Association, “will serve to reveal 
that educational activity was one of the marked features. In 
fact, the period which closes with this convention may well be 
called pre-eminently an educational year. Due to the scramble 
for volume, the wholesale grocery business in many instances 
has fallen foul of uneconomical, wasteful and sometimes uneth- 
ical practices on the part of wholesale grocers themselves, and 
wholesale grocers have been made the victims of amazing impo- 
sitions and injustices, imposed upon them by certain manufactu- 
rers, who in turn have been animated by the craze for volume, 
regardless.” 

Committee Reports—Matters of general importance to the 
trade were taken up in the reports of the various standing com- 
mittees, some of which follow: 


Better Salesmanship—P. W. Robertson, of the Valdosta- 
Curry Company, Valdosta, Ga., chairman of the committee, said 
in part: “Your committee is firmly of the belief that upon the 
sales managers and salesmen of the wholesale grocer largely 
rests the future of the wholesale grocery business. We believe 
that the problem of chain store competition is to be met largely 
through the wholesale grocer and his salesmen in co-operation 
with the independent retailer. We know of no other way in 
which the chain store is to be so effectively combatted. We, 
therefore, recommend for the new committee on better salesman- 
ship that it formulate some definite plan for the education and 
guidance of sales managers and salesmen, particularly in meth- 
ods of meeting chain store competition.” 


Merchandise Methods—Guy A. Walter, of Whitfield, Walter 
& Dawson, Pontiac, Mich., chairman of the committee, reported 
that activity during the past year centered to a great extent in 
a campaign against drop shipments. “This campaign,” he said, 
“progressed through several months of the year, and finally re- 
sulted in a “yes” and “no” vote being taken. Out of 2,500 votes 
received, 2,300 opposed drop shipments and authorized the sign- 
ing of their names to a petition to manufacturers to discontinue 
drop shipments. It is to be stated that this campaign will go on 
until the drop shipment practice has disappeared or is confined 
strictly to economic channels.” 

Executive Committee—C. E. Gray, of the Black Hills Whole- 
sale Grocery Company, of Rapid City, South Dakota, chairman 
of the committee, dealt largely with the consent decree question 
in his report. “It is gratifying to note,’ he said, “the new in- 
terest and activity which the Department of Justice is exhibit- 
ing in upholding this decree. It is to be understood, however, 
that the decree is not out of danger yet, and that wholesale gro- 
cers must gird themselves toward giving their association every 
form of aid and co-operation possible, to the end that this great 
decree shall remain upon the court records, protecting, as it 
does, not only the grocery trade generally, but the food consum- 
ers of America.” 


Simplified Practices—S. M. Janney, of the Janney-Marshall 
Company, Fredericksburg, Va., chairman, reported on the 
various conferences held during the year for discussion of sim- 
plifying can sizes and other food containers. “Your committee 
believes that this is a highly important work,” he declared, “be- 
cause the standardization of size of tin containers means much 
to the canned foods buyer. He will then know exactly what 
quantity of food he is getting in a specified size can, which is 
not now frequently the case. The simplification of can sizes will 
also eliminate many disputes and misunderstandings between 
buyers and sellers of these products. Your committee looks for- 
ward hopefully to concrete results in this simplification program 
during the coming year.” 


Trade Ethics—T. W. Labatt, of the Collins Company, San 
Antonio, chairman, reported: “Due to the scramble for volume, 
both on the part of the manufacturers and wholesale grocers, 
certain unethical practices seem to be on the increase. Some of 
these are merely developments of old abuses, while new ones 
have also been evolved. There is, of course, the perennial sub- 
ject of bonuses to jobbers’ salesmen. This practice on the part 
of manufacturers has been condemned yearly by our associa- 
tion, yet it seems to bob up as frequently as ever, and in many 
varying forms. There is also the switching of specialty orders 
by certain manufacturers and specialty salesmen, and also the 
entry of specialty orders with an unauthorized reduction from 
the standard trade discount. 

“There is also a practice that seems to have gained a foot- 
hold in some markets of jobbers taking free deal goods into 
their stocks with the connivance of manufacturers, and the stuf- 
fing of orders or fake orders in order to secure the free deal. 
We believe this practice is to be condemned on both the part of 
the manufacturer and the wholesale grocer. We believe it is an 
evil arising from free deals, and when free deals are abolished 
that evil will cease. 

“There are certain unethical practices also pursued by re- 
tailers in returning goods without adequate reason, or in repu- 
diating future purchases at delivery time. A strict and unde- 
viating system of handling returned goods by retailers will 
greatly aid in curbing this practice.” : 

Education and Publicity—H. A. Lurton, of the Lurton Com- 
pany, Pensacola, reported that the association has been active 
in educational work, and that wholesale grocers have been 
brought face to face with the conditions of their business and 
urged and given every aid possible in meeting these conditions 


and becoming merchants adequate to the changtd demands of 
the times. 
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NOW’S THE TIME 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book 
| on hand for quick, ready reference. 


| It may be the means of saving you many dollars in 
| Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did 
not know how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It-- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy!! — 


PRICE $10.00 with order, postage prepaid. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Ma. 
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The 1926 
ALMANAC 


THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


Hes been wonderfully received 


this year. In fact every year 
the number of its users increases, and 
each year more and better things are 
said about it. 


Keep it at hand. You may not need it today—but 
get the habit of using it and you will find it the hand- 
iest little helper imaginable, and you will always keep 
it at hand on your desk. 


We were asked, the other day. ‘‘How can any 
Broker or Jobber get along without an Almanac?”’ ° 


We don’t know. 


PRICE $1.00 per copy 


While they last. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE CANNING TRADE 
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One quarter turn of Con- 
trol wheel stops travelling 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL draper, closes off steam 
and water or vice versa. 


Over-scalded or under-scalded tomatoes 
both of which spell a loss entirely elimin- 
ated. Other Monarch features include a 
non-Slip draper drive, super-heavy con- 


struction, protection for operator and 
steam economy. Descriptive folder on re- 
quest. 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
Third and Dillon Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Rotary Tomato Washer Tomato Elevator 


MONARCH 
SANITARY Tomato 
WASHER and Scalder 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 


WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 
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SEED PEAS 
Gallatin Valley Grown 


This year, as in the past, we are restrict- 
ing our acreage, selecting reliable grow- 
ers, and confining our varieties to Per- 
fections and Alaskas. 


Our Seed Stocks are pedigreed, true to 
type and will mature evenly. We main- 
tain our own breeding ground. 


Gary Hay and Grain Co. 
Seed Pea Dept. 


Bozeman Mont. 


DO NOT TAKE CHANCES 


with your supplies, cans, cases, labels, 
shooks, etc. Their loss at this season 
would be disastrous. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


can protect them at a cost so reason- 
able that you cannot afford to take 
chances with inadequate insurance. 


Send your instructions for additional insurance to 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A beautiful 
label helps sales 


ANY sales over the counter are decided at 
. & the moment of purchase by the appear- 
ance of the label. Does your label really -_ 
sell your product ? 
‘Labels should suggest that the contents are 
dainty and tasty. We make labels that do this. 
Write us for particulars. 


CONSULT OUR 
‘TRADE MARK BUREAU a 
The courts have decided that brand names 
and trade marks are valuable property. No new 
brand should be adopted without investigation. 
We maintain a Trade Mark Bureau, which 
contains over 829,000 brand names, including 
all’ ‘registered brands. / 
' We search titles and help safe-guard against 
infringement. We make no charge for this 
special service. 


The United States Printing 
& Lithograph 


CINCINNATI 
55 Beech St. 


BROOKLYN 
70 N. 3rd St. 


BALTIMORE 
439 Cross St. 


Pop 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


SURE DID 


A minister whose hobby was collecting butterflies, was 
escorting a party of women on a walk through the woods. They 
came to a stream where sat a fisherman. 


The fisherman observed the minister’s butterfly net, and not 
understanding, inquired: 


“Catching minnows, mister?” 

“Sir, I’m a fisher of men,” replied the minister. 

“Well,” remarked the fisherman, glancing at the girls, “you 
got the proper bait, all right.” 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
Salesman (at motor show)—This is the type of car that 
pays for itself, sir. 
Prospective Buyer—Well, as soon as it has done that you 
can have it delivered at my garage.—Boston Transcript. 


TAKES SOME CRACKING 


At the close of the reading lesson, the teacher was ques- 
tioning her class on the subject matter thereof. “What is an 
oyster ?” she asked. 

“Please, miss,” replied the bright boy of the class, “it’s half 
a fish and half a nut.”—Kobe Herald. 


NO EXPERIENCE YET 


Country Judge—How long have you owned a car? 

Motorist (charged with speeding )—One week, your honor. 

Judge—Um—then you can still afford to to pay a fine. 
Twenty dollars. —Boston Transcript. 


A CHANGE 
Bob—They are going to change the name of Mount Everest 
to Catfish Mountain. 
Jack—Why ? 
Bob—Because it can’t be scaled. 


FOR SALE 


Three 1923 Ford Tourings.—PICK OUT one of these knock- 
outs at $200: at this price they won’t last long. Tel. Revere 
1150.—Classified Ad in The Boston Traveler. 


“KNOWS HER OATS” 


A young city woman went out to teach in a country school. 
The class in arithmetic was before her. She said: 

“Now, children, if there are ten sheep on one side of a wall 
and one jumps oevr, how many sheep will be left?” 

Then up piped a little tow- headed daughter of a farmer. 

“No sheep, teacher; no sheep.” 

“Oh, oh,” cried the young city woman, reproachfully. “You 
are not so stupid as that! Think again. If there were ten sheep 
on one side of the wall and one sheep jumped over, nine sheep 
would be left. Don’t you see that?” 

“No! no! no!” persisted the child. “If one sheep jumped 
over all the others would jump after. My father keeps sheep.” 

Then, seeing the puzzled look on the teacher’s face, the little 
tow-head explained apologetically: “You know ’rithmetic, but 
I know sheep.”—Charlestown News. 


? 
—Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., “Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed 
BELTING. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. ; 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. ‘See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mey. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See 

Paper Products. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


Md. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, ee 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 

Ayars Mach. Co., "Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. aa Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Balt imore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max. New York City. 

Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co. .. New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Metal Package Corp., New York. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
S. Can Co., Cincinnati, ome. 

Wheeling Can Wheel ing, W 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson- Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, “Wis. 

Emrich, Cincinnati. 

H. A. Kries & Son, Baltimore. 

Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Son, Baltimore, Md. 


K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclaie Co., Baltimore. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baftimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Mari2rs. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
avass Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
pratt Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP.- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN. 
ERY, Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, ng York City. 
FE. W. Bliss Co.. Brooklyn, 
Cameron Can Machy. Ce.. Ti. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp.. Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Rohins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co.. San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers. Retort. See Kettles, 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., andianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., ‘Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral. Ohio. 

A. K. Rohins & Co., Inc.. Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Moral Bros., Morrai. Ohio. 

K. Rohins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Rerlin-Chanman Co.. Berlin, Wis. . 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicxgo. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buftuio, N. Y. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 

Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinciaie Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
— a & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaitimore. 
Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean 
Mcy. 


DECORATED TIN Caps, Etc.) 
American Can Co., New 
Continental Can Co. York City. 
ae Can Co., Baltimore. 
S. Can Co., Cincinnati.. 
“ae Can. ‘See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. See Closing 
Machines. 


ORYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Fdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars ne Co., Salem, N. J 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ll 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Ch hicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co.. Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools.. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The Fairbanks Co., York. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 0. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Ca). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N.J 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnatt, Oo. 
Langsenkamp Co.., ‘Indianapolis. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinciain Scart Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague- ea Corp., Chicago. 

Wright Co., ‘Olean. N. Y¥.- 
Filling Machine, ‘Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
H. Langsenkamp Indianapolis. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, 


Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and “Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


See Bottlers’ 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


Fruit Presses. 
Gasoline Firepots. 


: 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balt?more. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicage.. 
GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. iid 
Governors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mc See Cranes. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. . 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N._J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

S. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

1 Emrich, Cincinnati. 

yt Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Food H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 

. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 

Etc. 

National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati.. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers & Markers. 

Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 

MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Yastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Bdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 

Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 

PARING MACHINES. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, Cambridge, Mass. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Gary Hay & Grain Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

“hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

en Cang. Mchy. » Cedarburg, 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 


E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 

PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 

H. Kries & Son Co., Baltimore. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
RHUBARB CUTTER. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 

SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 

Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randal’s Son, Batimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
SEMESAN, Seed Treatment. 
SS DuPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 
el. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 

Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

N. B. Keeney & Son, LeRoy, N. Y. . 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 

chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl.. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. ; 

untley ver Creek, N. Y. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

F. M. Wright & Co., Olean, N. Y. 

Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inec., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 


“Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 


Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
F. M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 


C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 

Variable Speed Countersnafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

— and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 

ets. 

Windmills and Water Suppl Systems. 

See Tanks, Wood. ad “ 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 

Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich.. 
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i May 17, 1926 . THE CANNING TRADE 


“PEERLESS” owinc ar compressor TYPE “G E” 


(With or without gear drive attachment) 


Can be had in any size 
from 7 h. p., displacing 
47 cu. ft. free air per 
minute to 52h. p., dis- 
placing 262 cu. ft. free 
air per minute, accord- 
ing to your require- 
ments. 

The splash oiling feat- 
ture warrants the life 
of all working parts, 


Baltimore, Md. 
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